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Why They All Want to Negotiate? 


hroughout the world a supreme effort has 

been made by the Kremlin and its 
satellites to conduct negotiations with the 
free countries. Khrushchev wanis to hold a 
summit talk and cannot wait till the marrow 
for it. To get this talk, the Kremlin has 
started a worldwide campaign to pressure 
the United States to accept the Soviet way 
of summit conference, which is, meeting at 
the top without due preparations. As side- 
shows, the satellites also clamor for negoti- 
ations: Chinese Communists with the Free 
Chinese Government; East Germany with 
West Germany; North Korea with the Re- 
public of Korea; and North Vietnam with 
South Vietnam. The question is why there 
should be all these demands for negotia- 
tions? 


One thing is sure, whatever may be the 
reason, easing of tension is not one of them. 
There were times of internal strain when 
the Soviets wanted to gain time by engaging 
the other countries in negotiations. The 
present wave of demands for talk does not 
seem to have come from such a desire. As 
to the easing of tension, one of the cardinal 
policies of the Kremlin is to create tension— 
by themselves or through their satellites. If 
easing of tension is what they wanted, they 
could have easily called off the dogs in many 
parts of the globe and peace would reign 
throughout the world. 


Nor is the present Communists’ desire 
for negotiation solely prompted by the 
advantage to be gained from propaganda. 
There is no question of the initial propaganda 
advantage derivable from demanding a con- 
ference to.ease world tension; All too often, 
the one that makes such a demand is 
mistaken for a peace lover. But as Russia’s 
actions usually fall far short of her pro- 
fessions, initial propaganda advantage of- 


2 


tentimes has a boomerang effect. Besides, © 
the Soviet propaganda machine is so stream- 

lined that it is just as easy for it to make © 
capital out of Russia’s refusal to attend a 

meet as for it to plug for the holding of a 

conference, Whatever it is, propaganda ad- 

vantage is not the sole reason for the 

Kremlin’s desire to hold meetings. 


To get an understanding of the Russian 
motive, one has to understand Russia’s way 
of negotiation. Russia’s requirements and 
demands are long-term objectives. Like her 
ambitions for world domination, most of 
Russia’s present demands—the abolition of 
nuclear weapons, the withdrawal of American 
forces from overseas bases, and the unification 
of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam under her 
own terms, for instance—cannot be and are 
not meant to be met in a single day. But if 
the Soviets could achieve one of these 
objectives by holding one hundred summit 
meets, they would have considered the gain 
well worth the cost, 


For the free world, negotiation is a process 
of give and take. So when the free nations 
of the world join a conference, they are 
usually prepared to make some concessions 
to reach agreement. But an international 
convention of any kind is a one-way traffic 
for the Russians. It can only lead to the 
aggrandizement and benefit of the Soviet 
Union; or there is no agreement, Because of 
their pre-determined, long-term objectives, — 
the Russians are quite satisfied with what little — 
concession the ‘party with which they are — 
engaged in negotiation may make, being 
determined to make none themselves, This ex- 
plains the unreasonable attitude that Russian |, 
representatives usually take even at meetings — 
held on Russia’s own initiative. Meetings 
and negotiations have, therefore, been to the © 


_ Russians an instrument of state policy. They J 
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serve to explore the enemy’s weaknesses and 
consolidate possible gains.. They can lead to 








he surrender of a Communist: agent is 











































e ordinarily considered as a minor affair. 
a But in the surrender of Chinese Communist 
a agent Nyi Shih-ming, who was sent to Taiwan 
1- for the purpose of carrying out assassination, 
Le sabotage, infiltration and division, to the 
Taiwan security authorities, we have a typical 
A case of Communist espionage. As such, 
Ly it deserves the attention of all the free coun- 
e tries in the world which are troubled with 
os Communist infiltration and subversion, and 
of § im these days, what country is not. 
of After the government’s removal to Tai- 
an # wan, Communism was outlawed; and since 
on § the big hauls of Communist agents in the 
er § years 1950 and 1951, Free China has been fairly 
re @ free of Soviet and Chinese Communist spies. 
if | The uncovering of Nyi, therefore, must have 
$€ Bshaken the security authorities from their 
lit Bcomplacency and indicated to them the ne- 
in Bcessity of perpetual vigilance, which is the 
way to guard against Communist agents. 
oS8 According to his own statement, Nyi had 
ns Fbeen a Communist ever since he took a job 
ire fas military messengers for Communist guer- 
ns §rillas at the tender age of ten. That job he 
al Pheld for seven years until he becamé a mem- 
fic §ber of the Communist guerrilla forces in An- 
he Phwei. In October 1948, he was assigned to the 
iet {Communist 3rd Field Army’s Reconnaissance 
of }Team in northern Anhwei. In May 1949, he 
es, §was finally promoted to the responsible job 
tle fas sergeant of the Signal Corps in the 
aré FCommunist Army Headquarters. Finally he 
ng joined the Chinese Communis: Party in 1949. 
gal His career as an espionage agent began 
gs in early 1956 when he was given a training 
gs | for spies lasting three months. It was during 
the [tis period that his boss revealed to him that 
ey }spionage agents are sent to Taiwan in five 
HMifferent guises, namely, (1) anti-Communist 
Ww 
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A Typical Case of Communist Espionage 


no losses but only gains that do not have to 
be fought for with arms. 


refugees from Hongkong and Macao, (2) Com- 
munist soldiers who defect to Chinese garri- 
son forces in Kinmen, (3) overseas Chinese 
coming to Taiwan for investment or sight- 
seeing, (4) overseas Chinese students to jpur- 
sue advanced studies in Taiwan, and (5) anti- 
Communist fishermen fleeing Communist rule. 


Nyi was sent here in the guise of the 
first category. He was told to take action 
during the Double Tenth (October 10) mili- 
tary review. “If you succeed and come back 
alive.” he was told, “you. will be a hero. If 
you cannot get away, just shoot into the re- 
view stand ahd you will be a martyr.” 


Before he set out, Nyi was told to watch 
out for the best chance for action. While 
waiting for his opportunity, be should con- 
duct propaganda and disseminate rumors so 
as to cause enmity and division among the 
government officials. Upon arrival in Tai- 
wan, he was to give a false confession which 
was to establish the fact that he fled the 
mainland after having been expelled from 
the Communist Party, deprived of his mili- 
tary rank and condemned as a counterrevolu- 
tionary for his sympathies with Kao Kang 
and Jao Shou-shih, two high Communist 
Party members that were purged in 1956. 


Nyi left the training class in November, 
1956, for his mission in Taiwan. From Pei- 
ping he proceeded directly to Canton and 
arrived at the Hongkong border on March 
19, 1957. On that very night he sneaked 
into Hongkong and surrendered himself to 
the Hongkong police as an anti-Communist 
escapee from the Chinese mainland. The 
Hongkong government later arranged with 
the Free China Relief Association to send 
him to Taiwan. 


Such is the -life story of a Communist 
espionage agent. It is quite typical of) the 
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others. The important thing to note is that 
the Communists are so meticulous in their 
search for opportunities to carry on espionage 
that they can be depended upon in seizing 
every opening to gain admission to a coun- 
try. If the Communist agents can gain entry 
into Taiwan where the Free Chinese govern- 
ment has outlawed Communism and imposed 
strict regulations governing entry and exit, 
how much easier would it be for them to 
enter countries where the government and 
laws.are not so stringent against Communists? 


The international Communists under the 


wice in the course of a month, the map 

of the Middle East was changed, and 
changed drastically. In lands where the 
world’s oldest civilizations were bred, new 
forces shaped by traditions and prejudices 
that dated centuries back as well as by 
recent events had made themselves felt. It 
was true that the news came a little too 
breathlessly, but they were not on the spur 
of the moment any more than the launching 
of the earth satellite. And in this world of 
1958 when the ultimate weapon was. still 
largely a dream and geopolitics a reality. 
the changes that rocked the Middle East as 
well as the whole world last month would 
no doubt profoundly influence the future 
history of mankind. 


Of course it is too early even to predict 
how these forces would manifest themselves. 
The merger of Egypt and Syria only whetted 
the appetite of Gamal Abdel Nasser, who 
seemed to have a taste for winning elections 
by a vote of 99.99 percent. Somewhat dazzled 
by success, he was already boasting of a 
larger “Arab union” while reaching one 
hand out for Sudan. As far as could be 
gathered, he had done nothing yet toward 
solving the many problems that would plague 
the United Arab Republic for years to come: 
economic incompatibility between modernized 
Syria and impoverished Egypt, threat of 
Communist infiltration of the nationalistic 
front, and a hundred others. If anything, 
the Cairo-Damascus union resembled a two- 
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New Outlook for the Arab World 





direction of the Kremlin have been looking 
for openings to send spies to all the un- 
committed countries. In Asia the Chinese 
Communists are especially active in rendering 
this kind of service for their Russian masters, 
What has been done in Taiwan is being du- 
plicated ten or hundred times in other coun- 
tries where Communism is not outlawed. In 
such countries, violence of any kind may not 
have shown itself for some time; but unless 
due precaution is taken, it may eventually 
come out in the open in unmanageable pro- 










































portions. : 
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headed dragon emitting a lot of smoke but tl 
no fire. And its feet were made of clay. v 
On the other hand, the ties that bound ge 
together Iraq and Jordan, though admittedly 
looser, had a better chance of success. The 
two kingdoms were linked geographically} us 
and historically, and their economies supple- It 
ment each other. The partnership was onJ fo 
an equal basis. Neither had any aggressive} ¢,, 
intention, and as such stood much in the 
esteem of the lone Arab who now holds the} *™ 
balance of power in the Middle East—King} 0 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. In spite of Yemen’sf tr) 
accession to the United Arab Republic, the} sec 
scale could easily be tipped the other way] its 
if Iraq, with the consent of other membe by 
states of the Baghdad Pact, should be, per f 
mitted to withdraw, thus paving the way, for ¢ 
Saudi Arabia and other sheikdoms in thef 8 
Persian Gulf to join the Arab Federation. Fel 
The new alignments unavoidably reviv a 
the ancient feud, almost as old as the Nilé " 
and the Euphrates, between Cairo and Bagh om 
dad, which was further complicated by the Cor 
sim 






competition between the Communist and the 
Western camps. No one, not even an Araby 
knows at this stage what will the things 
turn out to be. The world can only hop 
that in the long run; an anti-Communis 
federation built by the Arabs themselve 
might prove more effective than the Baghdad} 
Pact in blunting Russia’s drive into oil-ricl 
Middle East and on to Africa. 
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o date it is still very.much of a mystery 

why the Chinese Communists should 
have decided to‘ withdraw their “voluriteers” 
from North Korea. ‘Peiping’s latest’ move; 
as expected, “was ‘dismissed out of hand 
elsewhere as'a propaganda stunt. But few have 
bothered to look further into the probable 
reasons which have’ prompted the Chinése 
Communists to announce that their “volun- 
teers,” 350,090 strong, would all be pulled out 
of North Korea by the end of the year and 
that the first contingents would leave before 
the end of April. After all, one must ask: 
What did the Chinese Communists hope to 
get out of this move? 


In order to have a proper perspective, let 
us chronologically trace some recent events. 
It was on February 5 that the North Koreans 
formally asked for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from North and South Korea 
and the implementation of various measures 
for the “peaceful re-unification” of thé coun- 
try. Two days later, the Peiping regime 
seconded the motion by announcing that all 
its “volunteers” would evacuate North Korea 
by the end of 1958. An agreement to this 
effect was finalized in a joint communique 
signed by Kim Il Sung and Chou En-lai on 
February 19. The following day, the head- 
quarters of the Chinese “Volunteers” in 
Pyongyang called on the United States and 
other countries which took part in the U.N. 
Command in Korea to take without delay 
similar steps by withdrawing their military 
contingents out of South Korea, “so as to 
facilitate a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem and to bring about a relaxation in 
the international tension in the Far East.” 
Also on February 20, the Soviet Union 
officially voiced its endorsement of the move 
by lauding it “as an important step toward 
relaxing international tension, strengthening 
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Peiping’s Volunteers” in North Korea 








international good faith and fortifying world 
peace.” The Soviet Union also proposed the 
creation of a nuclear-free zone comprising 
both. North and South Korea as a step toward 
the re-unification of the country. 


It must have been noticed that on the 
surface it was the North Koreans who took 
the initiative. The Chinese Communists 
quickly concurred and finally the Russians 
came out, to commend the Korean and 
Chinese Communists for their agreement, 
and to put forth a proposal of their own, 
namely, a nuclear-free Korea. This lends 
credence to the belief that the whole thing 
is part, of the Soviet Union’s grand strategy 
in getting the Western nations, especially 
the United States, to agree to the holding of 
a summit conference. It must have become 
clear by now, however, that the Russians do 
not want this conference to settle any im- 
portant issues but to create an impression 
that it is doing so. Their hope is that by 
means of such a hoax they could lure the 
free nations into a sense of false security 
again regarding Soviet intentions. 


While the exact reasons. are probably 
known. only to the Communist bosses in 
Moscow, Peiping and Pyongyang, one plau- 
sible theory is that Peiping’s offer to with- 
draw its “volunteers” from North Korea has 
not been altogether “voluntary” in that. its 
hands have been forced. There is. reason to 
believe, according to this theory, that rela- 
tionships between the Chinese Communist 
“volunteers” and the North Koreans have been 
none too happy’ If there had ever been a 
honeymoon at all, it must have been over a 
long time ago. The Korean armistice was 
concluded four and a half years ago, and the 
continued presence of 350,000 foreign troops 
must have constituted a great irritant to 
people in North Korea. A second probable 
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factor is that the North Koreans must have 
become tired of paying for these foreign 
troops. No outsider knows exactly how much 
the North Koreans have been required to pay. 
But if it is remembered that the Bonn 
government still has to make financial con- 
tributions to the maintenance of British 
NATO units in West Germany, the Chinese 
Communists would be utterly unbelievable 
altruists if they had not called on the North 
Koreans to defray at least part of the 
expenses. In due course, this could have 
become a serious drain on Pyongyang’s lim- 
ited economic and financial resources. 


Then one must not exclude the possibility 
that it is the Russians who now want the 
Chinese “volunteers” out of North Korea. 
They may very well feel that the Peiping 
regime is having too much influence in 
Pyongyang, and, if possible at all, they prefer 
to have the Korean Communists look more 
to Moscow than to Peiping for help, especially 
now that the Korean war is over. -At any 
rate, one thing is certain, there has not been 
a complete harmony of Russian and Chinese 
Communists’ interests in the Korean penin- 
sula. As far as Moscow is concerned, the 
time has probably come to put the Chinese 
Communists in their place by forcing them 
to withdraw their “volunteers” back into 
Manchuria. 


On the part of the Chinese Communists, 
there must have been strong domestic reasons, 
too, for their withdrawal. There is a shortage 
of manpower on the Chinese mainland. To 
keep 350,999 men in North Korea doing 
nothing is just too much of a waste. Of one 
thing the Chinese Communists are certain, 
that is, the U.N. forces in South Korea will 
not start a war. In fact, since the armistice 
the bulk of these forces have already 


been taken out of South Korea. Therefore, 
numerically, the withdrawal of Chinese 
“volunteers” will not put the North Korean 
troops at any disadvantage. This is 
especially true in view of the steady buildup 
over the past few years of the combat strength 
of the North Koreans through the arrival of 
more heavy guns, more jet planes, and the 
building of more military airfields. 


The foregoing is based on the supposition 
that Peiping’s “volunteers” would actually 
leave North Korea. But who is there to 
check on such withdrawals? Besides, what is 
there to prevent a. number of them from 
donning North Korean uniforms and staying 
on as part of the North Korean armed forces? 
Moreover, even if they should really cross 
the Yalu River back into Manchuria, that is 
only a stone’s throw as compared with the 
vast distances the U.N. forces in South Korea 
would have to travel to get’ back home. In 
the case of U.S. contingents, their nearest 
base will be Okinawa, a good 1,000 miles 
away. Thus, in case of a renewal of hostilities, 
a possibility which can not and must not be 
ruled out completely, the Chinese Commu- 
nists will be back in North Korea in a matter 
of hours, while it will take the U.S. forces 
several days at least to go to the aid of the 
South Korean forces again. The history of 
June, 1950, therefore, must not be permitted 
to repeat itself. 


To sum up, it is crystal clear that Peiping’s 
latest move in announcing the withdrawal 
of its “volunteers” out of North Korea is 
prompted by complex considerations. Under 
the circumstances, the most prudent thing 
for the 16 U.N. member nations concerned 
to do would be to sit tight and refuse to be 
goaded into any rash action. 
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How to Win a Cold War? 


By Geraldine Fitch 


hile nations seek to evaluate and over- 

take Russia’s Sputniks I, II and perhaps 
III, and recover from the psychological impact 
on the uncommitted nations of the world, it 
may be equally important to look about us 
and raise the question: Are we losing the 
Cold War in Asia? 


There are those, like the editor of “One 
Man’s Opinion” —overly pessimistic perhaps 
—who say the Soviet leaders are winning the 
Cold War hands down. “If we stand off and 
study the overall picture,” says Editor Welch, 
“we see at once that the Kremlin is winning 
the Cold War hands down...The pattern of 
combined deception, bluff, infiltration, diplo- 
matic pressures, and aggressive ruthlessness, 
{have been] used over and over again success- 
fully on one country after another.” 


On the other hand, other responsible 
persons, mostly military experts like US Dep- 
uty Defense Secretary Donald A. Quarles, 
maintain that the United States is “about on 
a par” with the Russians in long-range bal- 
listic missiles and ahead in the overall guided 
-missile field. Vice Admiral Austin K. Doyle 
said as late as January, 1958 that Matador 
guided missiles capable of carrying atomic 
warheads are now set up and “ready for ac- 
tion” if Red China starts trouble in the Tai- 
wan area. President Eisenhower remarked, 
in a recent address, cd lib “Don’t pay any 
attention to the pessimists, those who for rea- 
sons of their own contend that America 
is fearful—America is weak.” Thisis not the 
same however as being sure the free world 
is winning the Cold War. 


On all sides these days a great deal is 
heard about “relaxing tensions” and not be- 


ing too inflexible in policies toward the Com- 
munists. The Free World and the Communist 
bloc are (for once) using the same vocabulary 
discussing the desirability, the ways and 
means, and the peaceful end of “relaxing 
tensions.” This is presented as the :ine qua 
non for peace. 


But when the Communists and free men 
use the same words, they usually have quite 
different meanings. The Kremlin bandies 
about such words as “democracy,” “peace” 
and “coexistence” without meaning what we 
mean in the least. As a matter of fact, the 
Communists have utterly spoiled these and 
other basic words in our vocabulary. Talk 
about watching our ramparts!’ We should 
also guard the speech of Freedom. It is being 
prostituted. 


If they appropriate a perfectly good word, 
reversing its meaning, we should use another 
that still has integrity. When they say “de- 
mocracy,” we should say “government by the 
people.” They dare not say this. When they 
say “Peact,” with no more meaning than a 
Picasso pigeon, we should speak of Freedom. 
This they fear. When they talk of “co-exist- 
ence” meaning “existence the Communist 
way”, we should revive President Roosevelt’s 
slogan “Quarantine the aggressors” or invent 
a better, 


Just because the planet is shrinking, must. 
moral distances diminish? Because commu- 
nication media have multiplied, shall we clut- 
ter radio, screen and TV with words which 
have no meaning? When man travels faster 
than sound around the globe, must he be so 
unimaginative in the far away places as to 
have no ideas to share with the peoples 





Now called “American Opinion” by Robert Welch, 
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reached so easily and quickly? Are Communist 
Sputniks to leave us stammering with frus- 
tration, no longer vocal about the things 
that matter most? Is the Kremlin now great- 
er or more powerful than God? 


We of the democracies have never been 
conscious of our full spiritual resources. We 
rely too much on physical and military might. 
We forget the power of world public opinion. 
We lack the courage of early Christians who 
cried, “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” In the past when sufficiently aroused, 
the moral strength of Americans was some- 
thing to behold. “Taxation without represent- 
ation is tyranny” broke their colonial bonds. 
“One nation indivisible” ended slavery. “Ja- 
pan is bombing the Chinese people with 
American scrap iron” ended their neutrality 
(the one time America tried international 
fencesitting). The American people once 
awakened to a moral issue, acted, and on the 
side of right and justice. But today if someone 
cries “Hysteria!” men lose their courage and 
remain silent on moral issues. 


Nonetheless, consider war and peace—and 
the world we will leave to our children 
and our grandchildren. We have accepted a 
state of Cold War to prevent a catastrophic 
Hot War. We must know that unless we win 


When traveling one should say only’ three tenths of what he 


wants to say.—Chinese Proverb 
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the cold war that is here, we will have the 
nuclear war that may wipe civilization from 

the face of the earth, a thought so paralyzing § ». 
that we dodge the sacrifices necessary to win § | 

a war, cold or hot. We think “relaxing ten- J - 
sions” will do the job. 


Professor Madariaga, the great Spanish 
sholar and fighter for freedom, has said: “A 
question is a current affair. A problem is a 
question gone unsolved too long.' War is a 
problem which boils over.” If the free world 
relaxes tensions with the tyrants, it increases J - 
tensions for the oppressed people. If West a 
ern leaders talk with the men of Moscow, |” 2°) 
they must expect the neutralists of Asia to] and ! 
beat a path to Peiping. exo 

Chine 

If we were in military conflict—a hot war chara 
—with Soviet Russia, would we say every§iiis po 
other week: “Can’t we relax tensions, andiijon o 
make the enemy like us better?” “Can’t we either 


















have another summit conference, so we won’tigenera 
mind our heavy casualties so much?” 4 ys 
; | An 
It sounds nonsensical. But it is equallyfg@onty, 
absurd in a Cold War. If this is war, we havelgf ty 
£ 


to use all our moral resources, all our spiritusiAgtiim 
al strength, a!l our ingenuity, all our states 


"tthemse 
manship to win. If this is war, we dare not idlogy 
relax, Vy... 
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ian? Il.) Tso Chiu Ming 

a i ‘Chuang Tse is rémembered for his. original- 
St- c ss * ¢ . 

<a ity, for his bold, free play, of: imagination, 


Jand for his picturing, of the fabulous and 
quixotic, Tso Chiu Ming: is revered in the 
Chinese literary world for his. mastery of 
Scharacterization, his unexcelled forceful style, 
His polished, flowery language, and his eleva- 
Htion of story telling to heights unsurpassed 
acither by his contemporaries or’ in later 
‘tigenerations. 















Among the many works attributed to 
onfucius, there is a chronology of the state 
if Lu for the period known as the Spring and 
itusfAntumn (722-484 B.C.). Three writers elected 
tesfthemselves to make annotations of the chro- 
nOhiology of Confucius. Two of these, Kung 
Yang and Ku Yang, were interested in inter- 
preting the Master’s intentions, while Tso 
Phiu Ming in his work entitled Tso Chuan 
oncerned himself with anecdotes of the 
vents and the personalities enacting the 

’ vents. 


Not much -is known. of. the life of Tso 
Ihtu Ming except that he was blind in one 
e. Nor is it possible to ascertain the exact 
ime Tso lived in with any degree of certain- 
. There is strong indication, however, that 

#e¢ did not outlive the Spring and Autumn 
triod (464 B.C.) very long. Toward the end 
{ Tso Chuan, the author showed a failing of 
@is abilities so much so that there is a belief 
that what was written for the reign of Ai 
hung, the last of the Lu Dukes of the Spring 
nd Autumn era, was the work of a later 
holar. Whether the difference in the quality 
writing was due to senility of the author, 
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“Master Story Tellers of the Chou Dynasty : 


sh (Continued) 
by Edward Y. K. Kwong 


Editor's Note—This is the second of a ‘series of articles on the great story tellers + the “Chow _Dynasty 
}by Mr. Edward Y, K, Kwong, The next will follow in an early issue, a 


or to an imitation by a later scholar owing 
to the early demise of the author, it arrives 
at, the same conclusion that the author could 
not possibly have lived long after 484 B.C, 


To appreciate fully the accomplishments 
of Tso Chiu Ming, one has to have some idea 
of the age he was writing about. The Chou 
Dynasty was founded by Emperor Wu in 1122 
B.C. after his conquest of Emperor Chou of 
the Shang Dynasty. After a short reign of 
only six years, his son succeeded him to be- 
come known as Emperor Cheng. The latter 
emperor was assisted by his able brother, 
Duke of Chou. Among the many things the 
duke did was to introduce feudalism, . Hi 
idea was to seek security for the reigning 
royal house by resting its base on a. broad 
system of feudal lords. However, by the:time 
of the Spring and Autumn the Chou emperor 
had lost much of his former power and the 
feudal lords had become stronger and stronger: 
Fighting among themselves was not infre- 
quent, and a strong state would often. take 
aver the land of its weak neighbor so that 
not many more than a few scores had been left 
from the original eight bundred feudal, lords 
upon whom land and titles were conferred at the 
beginning of the Chou Dynasty... To: the Chou 
emperor: most of the lords at the time of the 
Spring and Autumai still rendered homage, 
But in their own domains, regardless whether 
their titles be a duke (4), a marquis, (i), 
an earl (44), a viscount.(-). or a*baron 63), 
the rulerof every state enjoyed» alk, the -pre+ 
rogatives of a king and»was treated “ue alt 
the respect due to royalty. 


The existence of so many states and the 


_ frequent warfare among them made it heces- 
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sary to have emissaries traveling to neigh- 
boring states or from country to country for 
the purpose of making observations or smooth- 
ing up relations among the states. There- 
fore, there had gradually come into existence 
a class of people versed in protocol and en- 
dowed with natural eloquence. This profes- 
sion came to its full development in the Era 
of Contending States, which followed closely 
the Spring and Autumn. The best asset for 
making such a living was the gift of elo- 
quence. Many such emissaries and their mis- 
sions are recorded in Tso Chuan, of which the 
following are most typical: 


Duke Hsiao of Chi invaded the State of 
Lu. Duke Hsi of Lu directed Chan Hsi to 
give a reception to the invading troops but 
first to get his instructions from Chan Chin. 
Chan Hsi, after doing so, met the Duke of 
Chi before the latter had entered the terri- 
tory of Lu and addressed him as follows: “My 
King, upon learning that Your Majesty has 
personally deigned to grace our humble coun- 
try with your presence, has instructed your 
humble subject to entertain your staff. 


“Are the people of Lu terrified?” the Duke 
of Chi asked. 


“The small men are, but the superior men 
are not.” 


_ “Your houses are like empty jars; your 
countryside grows not even grass. What do 
you rely on to keep you from being afraid? 


“We rely on the order of our former Em- 
peror Cheng. In former days, Duke Chou and 
Duke Tai’ assisted the House of Chou and 
served as ministers to Emperor Cheng. Em- 
peror Cheng rewarded them and swore them 
to an oath saying, ‘Our sons and heirs shall 
generation after generation not do harm to 
each other.” This is kept in the Ministry of 
Records under the charge of the official Tai 
Sze. In continuance of Duke Tai’s deeds, 
Duke Huan gathered the lords together, rec- 





x 
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onciled those among them who had differ. 
ences with each other, corrected those who 
were in error, and gave succor to those who 
suffered from disasters. When you succeeded 
to the dukedom, the hopes of the lords were 
upon you, for they expected that you would 
carry on the good decds of Duke Huan. For 
this reason, we were so bold as not to mend 
our defenses nor marshal our forces, for we 
asked ourselves: ‘How can it be possible that 
after only nine years of his succession, he 
would overlook the order of the Emperor and 
become negligent of his duty. How can hé 
face his ancestors after this?? We know you 
will not do that. We, ‘therefore, are not 
afraid.” Whereupon the Duke of Chi left 
without pressing his invasion of Lu.* 


Another account in the following will 


suffice to show how effective such rational | 


persuasion was with the noblemen of the time 
who were educated in the lore of noblesse 
oblige and other qualities of high nobility. 


The Marquis of Tsin and the Earl of Chin 


surrounded the State of Cheng for Cheng’) 
discourtesy to Tsin and breaking faith with: 


Chu. The Tsin troops were quartered at Ham 
Ling, and the Chin troops at Fan Nan. Yi 
Chih Hu (a high official of Cheng) said to 
the Earl of Cheng: “The country is in great 
danger. If you would send Chu Chih Wu to 
see the chief of Chin, the latter would ofa 
certainty withdraw his forces.” The Earl acted 
upon this suggestion and sent for Chu Chi 

Wu, but the latter refused to go, saying: “Even 
when I was strong, I was no equal of others 
Now that I am an old man, I am afraid 
I cannot be of any use.” a 


“It is my fault,” said the Earl, “chat | 
could. not make use of your services ea \ 


and have to call on you in the present emer 


gency. But if Cheng should be vanquishe 
it will bring no profit to you either.” ae 


Whereupon Chu agreed to go and was! 
down the city wall by a rope at night. 





_1 The two were, respectively, founders of the dukedoms of Lu and Chi. 


2 - One of the ancestors of the then Duke of Chi. 


$ ‘The Chinese version of this and other stories will be given at the end of this article. 
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met the Earl of Chin and said: “Chin and. Tsin 
have surrounded Cheng. Cheng knows, what 
fate is in store for it. If vanquishing Cheng will 
benefit Chin, it may be worthwhile for your 
forces to take the trouble. But to annex a 
distant place across another state is a diffi- 
*culty that should be well known to you. 
Why should you destroy Cheng just to profit 
your neighbor? In the end, your neighbor's 
gain will be your loss. On the other hand, 
if you would leave off Cheng and keep it as 
the host in your east, it can supply the needs 
of your emissaries when they pass through 
back and forth. This should be no harm to 
you. 


“You must recall that you once did a 
favor to the ruler of Tsin, for which he prom- 
ised you the counties of Chiao and Hsia 
across the River Tsi. But after he had crossed 
the river in the morning, he ‘mended the 
defenses of the two counties the same eve- 
ning. This going back on his own words by 
the Duke of Tsin should be known to you. 
Moreover, there is no limit to Tsin’s aspira- 
tions. After it has expanded its eastern border 
at Cheng’s expense, it will want to expand 
its western border. But unless it can vanquish 
Chin, how can it ‘realize its aspirations? If 
vanquishing Chin will only benefit Tsin, it 
should provide you with material to ponder.” 


The Earl of Chin was pleased with Chu’s 
words and made peace with Cheng, He then 
returned home after leaving Chi Tse, Fung 
‘sun, and Yung Sun to garrison Cheng. Tse 
Fan (minister of Tsin) requested permission 
to attack the Chin garrisons, but the Marquis 
‘of Tsin said: “No. Without the Earl of Chin’s 
help, I would not be what I am. To use his 
help and yet,do him harm is not kind. As- 
eciating with the wrong man is not wise. 
It bespeaks no bravery if we go off in con- 
fusion from the orderly way in which we 
came. I may as well be going.” He also left 
the state of Cheng.’ 


Tso Chiu Ming’s favorite character is an 
upright, courageous, and intelligent man who 


can extricate himself from a difficult situation 
through eloquence and win the respect. of 
the adversary. The following story is typical 
of the many he narrates: 

The people of Tsin returned Prince ‘Ku 
Cheng of Chu and the corpse of Lien Yin 
Hsiang Lao as ransom for Chih Yung? As 
Sheung Shou was the prime minister(of/Tsin), 
the people of Chu felt obliged«to contin to 
the exchange. : 


Bidding farewell to Chi Yung, the King 
of Chu asked: “Do you beara grudge agence 

me?” 

“In the war between our two countries,” 
he answered, “because of my inability, I failed 
to discharge my duties, successfuly and, was 
consequently captured by your troops; that 
you did not have me killed and use my blood 
to consecrate the battle drum ‘or- send mie 
back to my country to be executed isa favor 
to me. I have only my ‘inability: to’ blame, 
how dare I bear a grudge against anyone?” 


“Then, do you feel obligated to me? — 
the king. 


_ “For the sake of their respective convener 
ments and inorder to, relieve the suffering 
of their people, the two ‘countries have mutu- 
ally seen fit to forget their grievances and 
release their prisoners of war to promote friend- 
ly relations. Your humble subject was no 
party to the efforts of the two countries in 
secking to promote their friendship. Why 
should I feel obligated?” * 


“When you return home,” asked the King 
again, “how would you show your gratitude 
to me? ey 

“Your humble subject bears no grievance 
against Your Majesty,” he answered, “nor. is 
Your Majesty releasing me as a favor, When 
there is neither grievance nor favor.1 fail.to 
see why I should show gratitude.” ~  <)4- 


“Come, come,” said the Eine: “you must 
tell me how you feel toward me.” 


“If by your grace,” he answered, “your 


5 Son of Sheung Shou, prime minister of Tsin, eaptured by Chu in battle. In the battle, Tsin. captured 
Prince. Ku Cheng of Chu and killed Lien Yin Hsiang Lao, The story begins with the arrangement, te 
_ exchange the prisoners, , 
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captured subject may be repatriated to Tsin 
and my King should deem it fit to kill me 
for my failure, I shall meet my death with 
gratitude to you. If through your grace, I 
were pardoned and handed over to my father 
and my father in turn should request permission 
from my King to put me to death in my ances- 
tors’ temple, I would also die with gratitude to 
you,. But if my father’s request were denied, 
and I were asked to carry on the office of my 
forefathers by continuing my military duties, 
I will not dare avoid your lieutenants in battle 
in the event I should be ordered to lead my 
country’s troops in defense of the borders of 
Tsin. Indeed, I shall fight to death so as to 
fulfill my duty to my King. This is how I 
would show gratitude to you.” 


Deeply. moved, the, King said: “There 
would. be no way to fight against Tsin.” 
Whereupon he sent Chih Yung home, accord- 
ing him full honors.® 


Mencius said: “After Confucius had com- 
pleted the writing of the ‘Spring and Autumn,’ 
the rebellious subjects and evil sons became 
alarmed.” If this were true of the laconic 
éhronology of Confucius, it could be much 
more so of Tso’s stories, in which most of the 
evil characters come to a bad end. Following 


is an account of incidents leading up to the, 


murder of a despot and the story of several 
good men: 

King Lin of Tsin acted unbecoming of a 
King. He levied heavy taxes for the build- 
ing of decorative palace walls. Asa pastime 
he shot at passers-by from the veranda to 
watch how they dodged the shots. “For the 
offense of not having well cooked the bear’s 
paw, he had the chef killed. The dead body 
was put in a basket and given to a woman 
to take'to the burial ground by way of the 
court, where it was seen by Chao Tun and 
Shih Chi (two ministers) with a hand pro- 
truding from it. On inquiring, they learned 
with dismay of what had happened. 


Both of them were at the point of enter- 
ing the palace together to remonstrate with 
the King, when Shih Chi said: “If we re- 
monstrateat the same time and are not heed- 
ed, no one would come after us. Please 


«the King entertained Chao Tun and planned 








let me enter first. If I am not heeded, you 





























will’ please follow.” 

The King looked at Shih Chi only after E 
the latter had risen three times from where c 
he knelt and come to a place under the d 
eaves. h 

“We know our fault now,” the King said, fe 
“and will correct it.” . 

€ 

Knocking his head on the ground, Shih w 
Chi said: “All men have faults, Virtuous 
indeed is the man who can. correct his, h 
‘There is no one,’ saith the Book of Odes, ' 
‘that has no beginning. Few, however, succeed : 
till the end.’ It thus shows few can correct their . 
faults. If Your Majesty should succeed in a 
the end, not only will your subjects be- foe 
blessed but also the security of the state ; 
will thereby be assured. The same book also = 
says: ‘When there is a defect in the royal # 
mantle, only Chung Shan Fu can mend it,’ :; 
This refers to the good subject of Chung ef 
Shan Fu who could correct his emperor’s ai 
faults. Long will indeed be Your Majesty’s foo 
reign, if Your Majesty could only correct . 
the faults.” 

Still the King did not mend his ways. gua 
When Chao Tun remonstrated with him J 4p. 
often, the King became so angry that he oth 
sent Chu Yi to kill him. When Chu Yi ar-] 1 ¢,, 
rived at Chao Tun’s place in the morning, } ty, 
he found the door leading to Chao’s bed- grov 
chamber already open. Chao himself was in 
court dress, ready to go to court. But as it ‘ 
was still early, he was sitting on a chairand | ~~ 
resting with his eyes closed. Chu Yi went . 
out and said with a sigh: “A man who is ; 
ever reverent will become the master of the 
people. I would be disloyal to the people if 
I were to murder their master. However, if 
I were to disobey the King’s order, I would wee. 





be unfaithful. In face of such a dilemma, I 
have no other choice but death.” Whereupon 
he committed suicide by knocking his head 
against a locust tree. 








In the following autumn, in September, 






to-kill him with armed men kept im hiding. 
Chao’s guard, Ti Mi Ming, discovered them 
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and, rushing up, said: “When a subject is in 
attendance to the King at dinner, it ‘is im- 
polite for him to drink more .than> three 
cups.” Whereupon he helped Chao ta.come 
down. The King set the hound on them. 
Ming fought and killed it. “When you 
forsake human beings for a hound,” Tun re- 
proached the King, “of what avail is his 
ferocity?. On their way out, Ti Mi Ming 
was killed in fighting with the King’s guards. 


It so happened that Chao Tun once 
hunted on the Shou Mountain and rested 
under a grove of mulberry trees. He saw 
Lin Cha lying sick with hunger and asked 
him what-was troubling him. “Haven’t eaten 
for three days,” was the reply. He gave him 
food, but the hungry man took only half of 
it. When asked of the reason, he explained: 
“I have been away seeking a living for the 
last three years, and I don’t know whether 
my mother is still living. Now that I am 
near home, I beg permission to take this to 
her.” Chao Tun told him to eat up all the 
food given him and sent him away with a 
hamper containing rice and meat. 


Later. the man became one of the King’s 
guards. Now wken Chao Tun was besieged, 
the man turned his lance against the King’s 
other guards and rescued him. Asked of the 
reason by Chao Tun, he gave no other answer 
than “The hungry man of the mulberry 
grove.” 


Asked of his name and address, he would 


not teli but left to go into fiding? 


What better man is there than the follow- 
ing who would rather face death than tell 
his sons to betray their master? t 


Duke Hui of Tsin died. ’ His biceeiite 
Duke Hwai decreed that no one should fol- 
low the fugitive. It was décreed at the 
same time that if anyone who did and failed 
to return within a year’s time, his kin would 
be put to death without fail. The two sons 
of Hu Teh, Mao and Yen; followed Chung 
Erh. to the country of Chin. He did not 
send for them to come home. Duke Hwai 
had Hu Teh arrested with the warning: 
“You will be pardoned only when your sos 
come home.” 


“When a son grows old enough to take 
up an official post,” Hu answered, “his father 
teaches him to be. loyal. This was the an- 
cient way. After his name has been registered 
and after he has joined the service of his 
master, disloyalty should be attended with 
penalty. My sons’ names have been registered 
with Chung Erh for a number of years. If 
I should send for them, I shall be teaching 
them disloyalty. How can a father who 
teaches his son disloyalty serve his king? 
To mete out punishments moderately isan 
illustrious virtue for you and. the wish. of 
your humble subject. But if punishments 
are dealt out indiscriminately, who can 
escape from beirlg penalized? I have duly 
heard your order.” He was killed.’ 


8 Chung Erb, uncle of the reigning duke and a claimant to the title of the duke of Tsin, was then - 
traveling in other states. He was called a fugitive by the reigning duke. ‘ 
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Veterans Build Highway With Bare Hands 


by Shen Shan 


he island-of Taiwan is like a huge 

whale off the China mainland coast, the 
precipitous Central Mountain Range form- 
ing its backbone. This range, stretching 
throughout the length of Taiwan, has the 
tallest mountain peak along the West Pacific 
coasts. It bisects Taiwan into the fertile 
west coast composed of good arable plains 
and the less fertile east coast. 


For centuries, only aboriginal tribesmen 
knew how to scale the snow-clad mountain 
peaks and make a footpath across the moun- 
tain range through gorges, ravines and 
chasms.. For centuries, it bas been man’s 
ambition to conquer the mountains. The 
mountains defied him successfully. The 
Japanese occupiers of Taiwan started the 
venture to build a road into the mountains, 
but they gave up after a bad start. Today 
thousands of energetic Chinese engineers and 
retired war veterans are bringing man’s 
dream to reality. They are nearing success 
in carving out a highway through the moun- 
tains linking up the west and east geenene 
of Taiwan. 


These engineers and veterans have not 
called on the aid of modern machines. They 
use their bare hands most of the time. The 
| United States has also thrown in its economic 
aid to help conquer the defiant mountain 
range. 


By the middle of next year, a 120-mile 
long two-lane highway in the middle portion 
of the mountain range will connect up the east 
and west coast. Natural beauties, so long 
out of reach of human beings, are to be put 
at the doorstep of Taiwan residents and 
tourists. Civilization will move inland. A 
national park will be created. Resettlement 
centers for retired servicemen will come to 
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reside along both sides of the highway. The 
numerous natural resources will have’ a’ 
chance to be explored and exploited. ° 


In time of war when. ocean shipping is 
out of question, the highway will bé. the 
artery on which military supplies and soldiers 
will move from one coast to the other. 
Transportation today requires days but half 
a day in the mountains will be enough to 
send regiments of men, artillery’ pieces and 
ammunition from Hualien to Taichung, or 
vice versa. 


The Highway Idea. 


The idea of building a highway through 
the Central Mountain Range.is nothing new. 
During the Japanese occupation,-a group of. 
engineers first made a survey and. then; 
planned a highway from Taichung in -the- 
west to Hualien on the Pacific coast, The 
Japanese, once the blueprint was ready, 
started to build the highway. They had 
succeeded in completing the sections between 
Hualien and Tungmen, today the site of an 
underground power station, and, in the west, 
the section linking up Taichung and Wusheh, 
another great power generating center. 


But the Pacific war came. The Japanese 
had to stop construction work... The blue- 
prints were buried in archives. 


When the Chinese government liberated 
Taiwan after the war, it too toyed with the 
idea of completing the highway. A few years 
ago, it decided that to speed up Taiwan’s. 
economic development, this highway was 
urgently needed. 


The Japanese blueprints were taken out. 
Chinese engineers studied them minutely. 
Then Chinese survey teams went into the 
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mountains. They had no maps about the 
terrain but they had the determination. 
The old saying “F@How the river” enabled 
the surveyors reach the east coast from the 


west crossing the mountains. They, found 


out that if they went upstream along the. 


Tachia River in the west they soon would 
discover the origin of the Liwu River of the 
east. 


The surveyors did not stop at one single 
trip.. They made thrce trips. In one of these 
trips, they were joined by a husky man, 
Lieutenant General Chiang Ching-kuo who, 
as chief‘of the commission devoted to reset- 
tlement of war veterans, became highly in- 
terested in the mountains. 


New Blueprints 


Among the surveyors there were geologists, 
construction engineers and other experts. 
Each time they emerged from the mountains 
scratched and bruised all over, they brought 
out definite information about the treacherous 


mountains. 


‘But they were beaten by another group 
of hardy Chinese. Engineers and workers of 
the ‘Taiwan Power Company. ordered to con- 
quer the mountain range, spent two years in 
the mountains and established an east-west 
tieline which links up the power supply sys- 
tems on both coasts. The completion of the 
tieline ‘was hailed as a success difficult to be 


surpassed. 


Now: it was up to the highway experts to 
surpass the tieline feat. These experts, sitting 
down beside the Japanese blueprints once 
again, soon decided that geological changes 
and new economic circumstances had made 
the Taichung-Wusheh-Tungmen-Hualien line 
impracticable. They must have a new route. 
Mindful of the great benefits. the highway 
could bring to their respective. cities, the res- 
idents of Hualien and Yilan in.the east 
entered strong pleas for the highway to end 
in their territories. Political interests were 
brought into play. But the experts were able 
to finalize a plan which not only satisfied 
the desires of the east coast residents but also 
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corrected the Japanése biueprints. Another 
outstanding virtue of the new plan was that 
roads already built on both ends would be 

used to the maximum so that efforts could bef 
concentrated in the central portion, 


In its finalized version; the ni jnpas wolald 
start from Tungshih in Taichung Hsien,’ 
Tungshih is already connected with Taichung 
city by a good highway. From Tungshih, the 
route is to follow the Tachia River to reach 
Tachien where a high dam is built to prepare 
for construction of a huge power plant. From 
Tachien eastward, the route picks up altitude 
until it reaches the origin of the river at the 
Hohuan Pass which is deep in the Central 
Mountain Range. 


The trunk line of the highway then goes 
down from the Hohuan Pass eastward along 
the Liwu River toward Kupaiyan and Pilu, 
points on the map seen only from the air 
before. From Kupaiyan; in Hualien Hsien 
already, the path moves further east until it 
reaches the scenic spot called Tienhsiang. 
Tienhsiang, also known as Tapeitou, was 4 
secluded mountain-clad spa loved and visited 
by the Japanese. The gorgeous gorges of 
East Taiwan start at Tienhsiang. The high- 
way follows the gorges to the east and passes, 
through danger-packed Tsuilu and Patakong 
until it emerges from the mountains at the 
famed Taroko Gorge on the Pacific coast. The 
whole length of the highway is 120 miles’ 


Taroko Gorge, in addition to its breath- 
taking beauty, is also strategically located, 
It is the point where the famous Hualien- 
Suao highway starts. It is also only half an 
hour’s drive from Hualien city. Today, at 
Taroko, there is a cemetery where the remains 
of 30 veterans who died in building the high 
way were interned. 


The Branch Routes 


At the Hohuan Pass, a branch line starts. 
toward the northeast. It finds the origin of 
the Yilan River and then runs down grade 
for 72 miles toward Yilan. The branch line 
is easier to build since the section between 
Yilan and Tsailien has already been paved 
with asphalt. 
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Work, started simultanéously, at; Taroko 
Gorge, Esailien, Tungshih and the Hohuan 
/ Pass;.at the last named place the Army Engi- 
neering Corps had been. called in to,help. 
The corps, the only group with big machines, 
was withdrawn bythe end of 1957 but work 
did‘not stop. To supply the workers at’ the 
Hohuian Pass. ‘a supply line was needed. 
Therefore; the*planners found ‘the old Japa- 
nesé’ route handy. 


The plan calls for construction of a sup- 
ply route from Wusheh in the southwest to 
the: Hohuan ‘Pass running 27 miles. Picking 
up where the Japanese left, the supply route 
was completed in early February of 1958 It 
became the first line in the cross-island high- 
way to be completed. 


Size of Job 


A mere glance at the plan convinces one of 
the giganticness of the undertaking. Itshould 
also be borne in mind that the work is being 
done, not: with modern machinery, but with 
human’hands aided by crude instruments. 


Other statistical figures may help tell the 
story more clearly. The whole project calls 
for the spending of NT$344,960,000 plus US$ 
1,500,000. The road has to pass through 14,000 
feet of tunnels, all of which to be blasted 
through solid limestone or marble rocks of the 
Central Mountain Range. Big bridges capable 
cf sustaining 29 tons of weight number 25 and 
have a total length of 18,000 feet. And 23 
million cubic feet of rocks have to be removed 
to hew out’ the road. 


Most of the bridges which link up two 
cliffs with waters running about 2,000 feet 
down below and tunnels are in the eastern 
sector of the highway. Near Kupaiyan, the 
plans called for the construction’ of a 2,000- 
foot tunnel. . To avoid’ doing that, the 
engineers again sent three survey teams to 
the spot, trying to find a’ route atop the 
mountains. 


The highest point of the highway and 
the lowest point have an altitude difference 
of 8,900 feet. 
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Progress, Report 
Construction work of the cross-island 
highway officially started. on July 7. 1955. 
From that day onward. work has been in full 
swing. The. scheduled date on which the 


whole highway is serepleted is in the middle 
of 1959. 


On the western end, the Wusheh-Hohuan 
Pass supply line has ‘been completed. The 
main road has progressed well beyond Tachien 
in February, highway buses and tourist veh- 
icles began to’'run between Taichung, Tung- 
shih, Tachien: and Kukuan, another scenic 
hot spring in central Taiwan. 


Along the eastern section, the Tienhsiang- 
Taroko part is scheduled to be opened for 
traffic in early March. 


The parts now opened to traffic will 
vividly remind the travelers of the heroism 
of the road builders. Landslides, earthquakes 
and slippery paths have killed many engi- 
neers and workers. When the other parts of 
Taiwan were having a mild winter, the sum- 
mits in the Central Mountain Range were 
all robed with snow. Driving on the half- 
finished highway is a danger in itself. 


But the workers’ main worry is the 
earthquake, especially in the east section 
where the earth tremors are many and strong. 
Mountain rocks rolled down one night dur- 
ing a quake and crushed workers’ tents, kill- 
ing about a dozen. Engineer Chin Heng led 
a group of four workers to a half-finished 
bridge the morning after an earthquake. 
The bridge crumbled. Chin and his men 
fell 2,990 feet to their death. One engineer 
speaks of the Patakong Pass: “This place is 
painted red with blood.” 


The Veterans 


General Chiang Ching-kuo became inter- 
ested in the highway project for many rea- 
sons. The principal one was that he saw in 
the construction project a good chance to 
resettle many of the soldiers to be retired 
from active service. 


As a result, his Vocational Advisory Com- 










































mission for Retired Servicemén took an aé- 
tive part in the road construction. The com- 
mission applied for United States Aid. The 
commission recruited retired servicemen for 
work on the highway. It looks after the wel- 
fare of the veteran-workers and is marking 
ambitious plans to resettle more along the 
highway after its completion. Up to now, 5,109 
veterans have joined in the road building. 
The wages are high, higher than that paid 
to the ordinary worker on the plains, In gen- 
eral, if a veteran works more than 29 days 
a month, he gets from NT$1,200 to NT$i,500, 
Simple living in the mountains cuts down 
their expenses to the barest minimum. Many 
veterans have piled up savings exceeding 
NT$20,000. The poorest among them have in 
the postal bank more than NT$5,000. 


But the resettlement project does not stop 
with the 5,109 veterans. General Chiang’s com- 
mission envisages the establishment of huge 
resettlement centers along the highway after 
its completion so that 70,000 old wer veterans 
could in future be invited to the mountains 
to make a new living. Industry will move 
inland, utilizing the natural resources there. 
And job chances for the veterans will not be 
lacking, the commission so thinks. 


The Park Plan 


Already being promoted is the idea that 
some of the scenic places en route could be 
converted into a national park. The moun- 
tains, steep and dangerously beautiful, have 
grandeur only to be found in classical Chi- 
nese painting. The gorges, ravines and chasms 
en route are so attractive that the whole 
road is a panorama of breathtaking beauty. 
The waters in the rivers and the cascades 
hanging down from cliffs are seldom matched 
in grandeur. 

In addition, there are many plants not 


found in subtropical Taiwan. The underwater 
hot springs at Tienhsiang and the spectacular 


dam of Tachicn offer soothing sights to tour- 
ists. Taroko Gorge has attracted ‘millions of 


travelers but the scenery beyond Taroko“are 


considered far better. 


The Taiwan Tourist Association has been 
interested in the project. The Tienhsiang sta- 
tion has an ambitious plan which calls for 
the construction of a big tourist hotel, sever: 


al small hotels, a helicopter, landing field, 


and many other such conveniences for tour- 
ists. . 


Only the future will see if the optimistic, 


planners are not talking about something be- 
yond their means. 


Hidden Riches 


The economic value of the cross-island 


highway often has been underestimated. ;. 
Available data already show that the riches. 
in the mountains will benefit the nation for 


years to come. 


There are iron, gold and copper ores, 


There are crystal, marble and mica deposits, . 
There are two million cubic meters of timber: 


in 170,000 hectares of virgin forests. There are 


also 2.400 hectares of land which can be later 


put to farming or cattle raising. There are 
peach and other fruit trees so far denied to 
people living in the plains. 


These data are not complete and final. 
When more survey teams explore both flanks 
of the highway in future, more concrete in- 


formation will be brought forth, For the mo-_ 


ment, it is already known that the mica and 
marble caches can more than meet the de- 
mand of Taiwan. 


Another natural development is power 


generation. The dam at Tachien is being 


built to harness the river water for electrici- 
ty generation. But the opening up of the 
highway will make more points available for 
power development. 
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Review of Sino-American Foreign Relations. 


By George K. Feng 


t should be of great interest: for both .Chi- 
I nese and Americans to have a review of 
the Sino-American foreign relations. of the 
past one hundred years, a task which I pro- 
pose to do in the following summarized way. 


China and America are separated by the 
Pacific far away from each other, one in Asia 
and the other one in North America. Both 
countries love peace and liberty. They ave 
friends in peace and trustworthy allies in war. 
In the last hundred years the two countries 
have shared a lot of joy and tears, bright 
days and dark hours, glory and ignominy. 


China and America have closely cooper- 
ated to maintain the peace of Far East and 
of the world for a’ long time. The two nations 
have been allies three times. Today they re- 
main allies as they did during the first and 
Second World War., In their past relations 
the two countries have generally had under- 
standing of and confidence in each other; 
but there have also been misunderstandings 
and controversies. 


First Milestone—Wanghia Treaty 


_ Back in 1784, an American steamship, the 
Empress of China, first came to China for 
trade. But no diplomatic relation was estab- 
lished until 1839 when the Wanghia Treaty 
was concluded on July 3, 1844 by which the 
United States as well as England acquired a 


lot of extraterritorial and other rights in 
China. 


Second Milestone—Anson Burlin- 
game’s Mission to China 


In 1860 Mr. Anson Burlingame was dis- 
patched by the American government as Min- 
ister to Peking where he stayed for about 
seven years. During. those years Burlingame 
had tried his best to improve the relations 


between the two countries. He encouraged 
the Chinese government and people to accept 
Western ideas and culture. He helped the 
Chinese government to settle disputes be- 
tween the Chinese Empire and Western pow- 
ers. He also urged the American government 
to treat China as an independent nation. 
Most interesting of all, on his retirement Bur- 
lingame was requested by the Chinese em- 
peror to lead a goodwill mission to visit a 
number of Western countries. In July 1858 
Burlingame, representing the Chinese govern- 
ment, concluded with Secretary Seward a new 
treaty at Washington which provided for 
Sino-American cultural and diplomatic rela- 
tions on an equal and reciprocal basis. In my 
opinion, Anson Burlingame was the first 
American who understood, helped and served 
China, and thus laid the cornerstone for the 
traditional friendship between China and the 
United States. He should live in the hearts 
of the Chinese people forever. 


Third Milestone—John Hay’s Doctrine 


The third milestone was laid down by 
American Secretary of State John Hay. The 
Western powers at the end of the i9th cen- 
tury were fiercely competing for spheres of . 
influence,in China and faced the Chinese 
empire with the danger of partition. In view 
of the urgent danger of partition of China, 
John Hay, with the approval ‘of President 
McKinley, declared his Open Door doctrine 
on September 6, 1899, in separate notes to 
London, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg and 
to Rome and Tokyo later. Hay outlined three 
proposals in his declaration, the most impor ° 
tant of which was to urge the powers to ob- 
serve commercial equal opportunity in China. 
As the Boxer Rebellion gave the powers a 
good pretext and opportunity for the parti- 


Editor's Note—The views expressed in this article are strictly the contributor’s own and should not be 


taken as carrying our endorsement. 
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tion of China, John Hay decided to protect 
his Open Door doctrine and accordingly de- 
clared again in a statement on July 3, 1900 


that the policy of the United States was to -~ 


seek'a settlement for ensuring a perpetual 
safety and peace of China, for maintaining 
the territorial and political integrity of 
China, for protecting the benefits and privi- 
leges as acquired from the agreements and 
international law, and for safeguarding an 
impartial and equal principle on the trade 
between China and the powers. This state- 
ment was a supplement to Hay’s Open Door 
declaration dispatched in September 6, 1699. 
As a consequence, Hay’s Open Door doctrine 
had prevented China from a partition by the 
powers during and after the 190) Boxer Re- 
bellion. 


Since 1909 on, Jobn Hay’s Open Door 
doctrine has become a traditional foreign 
policy of America. Hay’s doctrine represented 
a basic and important change on American 


China-policy as well as on American world 
policy. Contrary to the Monroe doctrine, it 
was an intervention policy whereby America 
started to play the leading role on the stage 
of the world affairs. Also Hay’s doctrine re- 
flected a spirit of American free institution 
which was adopted by the American govern- 


ment in the establishment and direction of’ 


its foreign policy. 


Fourth Milestone—Hughes’ Doctrine 


Since the turn of this century, American 
Open Door doctrine was being challenged by 
Russia and Japan one after another. Man- 
churia was a bone of contention of the China 
problem. After the protocol of 190! settling 
the Boxers’ Rebellion, Russia refused to evac- 
uate her troops from Manchuria despite the 
United States protest in 1902 and in 19903, 


As a result of the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-95, a change of power took place in South 
Manchuria where Russia was replaced by 
Japan who became a big power overnight. 
Since then Japan challenged in every way 
the Open Door doctrine reaching its climax 
by the Twenty-One Demands in January, 
1915. The China problem became a deadlock 
in Versailles Conference which President 
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Woodrow Wuison failed to settle but Presi- 
dent Harding had to face and settle in Wash= 
ington Conference, 192'. 


In order to settle such deadlock, Secre- ? 


' tary Charles E. Hughes arranged and proposed — 


a doctrine of Chinese territorial and ad-— 
ministrative integrity in the Washington 
Conference, 1921. Hughes’ doctrine was ac 
cepted as the fundamental principle for thé 
settlement of the disputes between China and 
Japan. In the Nine Powers Agreement finally 
concluded at Washington, February 6, | 
the signatory powers pledged themselves to 
respect the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China, help. 
China to develop and maintain an efficient 
and stable government, establish and main-— 
tain a principle of the industrial and com- 
mercial equal opportunity in China, and re 
frain from acquiring any privileges and ben- 
efits detrimental to the security of any other 
signatory powers. 


Fifth Milestone—Stimson’s Doctrine ~ 


The fifth milestone, in my opinion, was 
laid by Secretary Henry L. Stimson in 1932, 
The 1931 :Mukden Incident was not only a 
serious violation by Japan of the indepen- 
dence and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China but a challenge to United 
States, testing whether or not the American 
government was able to maintain the Open 
Door doctrine in China. 

The Chinese National Government re- 
quested the League of Nations and the 
United States for efficient and prompt as- — 
sistance. Secretary Stimson dispatched a note © 
to the Chinese and Japanese governments 
in which he urged the two to respect the 
obligations arising from the Kellogg-Briand | 
Pact of 1923 and the Nine Powers Agreement | 
of 1922. The American Government was! 
prepared to take no other action than moral © 
sanction. President Hoover told his cabinet © 
that any economic or military sanction would | 
lead America to. war. 

On January 7, 1932 Secretary Stimson ~ 
dispatched a note to Nanking and Tokyo, in © 
which Stimson stated that the American — 
government did not recognize the legality © 
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of any situation de facto, nor recognize any 
agreement to be reached between China and 
Japan violating the treaty rights of America. 
including the Open Door policy. nor recognize 
any agreement contrary to the obligation 
provided by the 1928 Kellogg-Briand Pact to 
which both China and Japan had been the 
signatory countries. 


Since 1932 Stimson’s Non-recognition doc- 
trine has become not only a fundamental 
China policy but a tradition of the foreign 
policy of America. Today American policy 
is going along the same way as in 1932, for 
the Non-recognition doctrine is a good prece- 
dent for Secretary John Foster Dulles’ non- 
recognition of the Chinese Communist regime 
‘as‘‘inicluded by the Three Principles on 
American China policy which Secretary 
Dulles declared at Washington, March 1957. 
It is a just doctrine for non-recognition of 
the fruits of aggression in China, no matter 
whether the aggressor was Japan or Soviet 
Russia. 


Sixth Milestone—The Abolishment 
of Unequal Treaties 


Since the 1921 Washington Conference, the 
Chinese government struggled for the abolish- 
ment of all the unequal treaties which China 
had been forced to conclude. with other 
countries since 1840, These unequal treaties 
granted to the signatory powers special 
privileges, including extraterritoriality, con- 
cessions, and so forth. 


Later, the Chinese National Government 
continued to negotiate with the signatory 
powers for the abolishment of the unequal 
treaties and for the conclusion in their stead 
treaties based on equality and reciprocity. 
But such negotiation did not succeed until 
October. 1942, when the American govern- 
ment began to negotiate with the Chinese 
ambassador at Washington. A new treaty 
of equality and reciprocity was concluded 
‘by China and America on January 11, 1943. 


Seventh Milestone—The Yalta Agree- 
ment 


A dark page in the Sino-American for- 
eign relations began from the Yalta Agree- 
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ment of 19:5 and lasted until 1950, covering 
a period of about six years. 

On Ith February 1945 Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin concluded. the Yalta Agreement, 
the major part of which concerning Japan 
included the following: “ 


1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia 
shall be maintained. ' 

. The privileges acquired by Japan from 
Russia in 1904 shall be returned to 
Soviet Union. 

. Sakhalin and the adjoining islands 
shall be assigned to Soviet. Union, 


. Dairen shall be an international port 
and Port Arthur shall be. leased to 
Soviet Union as a naval bastion: 


. The railways in Manchuria shall “be 
managed by the Russo-Chinese Com- 
pany. 

. Kurile Islands shall be annexed to 
Soviet Union. 


. China shall reserve the administrative 
integrity of Manchuria. 


. The Soviet Union and the Republic 
of China shall conclude an “alliance 
and friendship agreement. 


Under this agreement the Soviet Union 
was given the right to annex Outer Mongolia 
and dominate Manchuria. Thus, after. de- 
feating one aggressor state, China was faced 
with a new aggressor, the Soviet’ Union. 
After the. V-J Day Soviet Union. occupied 
all of Manchuria and. transformed. it. to: be 
the bastion of the Chinese Communists, 

The Yalta Agreement violated to the 
utmost the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of China. It was comparable to 
Nanking Treaty of 1840, which brought in 
its wake all China’s miseries in the 19th and 
the early part of the 20th century. However, 
China had to accept it under the pressure 
of American President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Shortly after the V-J Day President 
Truman forced the Chinese Government to 
accept his proposal for making peace with 
the Communists and for the establishment of 


a coalition government containing the Chi- 


nese Communist Party. As a consequence 





of one year’s peace negotiation, the Chinese 
National Government lostevery opportunity to 
suppress the Communist rebellion. To make 
things worse, the American government, after 
Marshall was recalled to Washington, began 
to cut off the economic and military aid to 
the Chinese National Government. 


In my opinion, President Truman was as 
blind to the danger of international commu- 
nism as Franklin D. Roosevelt was at the 
Yalta Conference. He did his best to satisfy 
the appetite of the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty. He was anxious to see co-existence be- 
tween the Chinese Government and Commu- 
nist Party. He also regarded the Chinese 
Communist Party as a group of agrarian re- 
formers who were the liberal and advanced 
elements in postwar China. and who had no 
relation with Soviet Union, Such views were 
also shared by Gen. Marshall and Secretary 
Acheson who had strong prejudice against 
the National Government and thus did every- 
thing they could in favor of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 


Eighth Milestone—The Neutralization | 


of Taiwan Strait 


1950 was a very significant year in the 
history of Sino-American relations. In Jan- 
uary, 1950, when the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment was moved to Taiwan, President 
Truman again declared his “hands-off” China 
policy in a statement issued on January 5. 
He remarked that the United States had no 
intention to intervene in the Chinese affairs. 
for the defense of Taiwan was a matter of 
the inhabitants on that Island. 

When the Korean War broke out on 25th 
June, 1950, it awakened President Truman 
from his nightmare. In a statement on June 
27, Truman declared the U. S. decision to 
assist the Republic of Korea resist the Commu- 
nist invasion and at the same time to defend 
Taiwan from Communist aggression. The 
American Seventh Fleet was ordered to 
protect Taiwan from any attack by the 
Chinese Communists but also to keep Chinese 
Mainland from any counter-attack by the 
Republic of China. Thus the Taiwan Strait 
was neutralized. 
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In the fall of 1950 America renewed the 
military and financial aid to the Republic of 
China. This new relationship between the 
two countries marked the eighth milestone, 


Ninth Milestone—The Mutal Security 
Agreement 

After the Korean armistice, the American 
government concluded a mutual defense treaty 
with Free China. Under the Agreement 
both China and the United States shall be 
responsible for the mutual defense of Taiwan 
and of American territories in the West Pac- 
ific area. Once again the two countries became 
allies. It is a new milestone in Sino-American 
relations. 

The above-mentioned nine milestones 
might represent a summary of the Sino-A- 
merican foreign relations of the past hundred 
years. rj 

The present China policy of the United 
States was pronounced by Secretary John 
Foster Dulles at a secret meeting of the-1957 


SEATO Conference and later in a statement’ 


at Washington on March 13, 1957, both of: 
which contained three major printiples as 
follows: 

1, America recognizes the Republic of 
China as the legitimate regime *of 
China. “ 

. America does not recognize the so- 
called People’s Republic of China. 
America opposes the admission of the 
so-called People’s Republic of China to 
the United Nations as a member country 
which, according to the UN, Charter, 
should be the Republic of China, 


Dulles’ Three Principles on China Policy, 
I find, resemble Stimson’s Non-recognition 
Doctrine. It is not a new policy but a tradi- 
tional policy of America, for the United 
States does not recognize any fruit of aggres- 
sion in China since 1932, : d 

On the part of China, Dulles’ Three Prin 
ciples on China Policy are just and right and 
are warmly welcomed and praised by the 
government and people of the Republic of 


_ China including the 4 million overseas Chi-' 
nese. In my private opinion, the foreign 


s- 
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policy of Free China is to seek means to 
establish permanent peace and security in Asia, 
to secure the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China, to prevent and check the 
further aggression by Soviet Union or the 
satellite countries\in the Far East or South- 
east Asia, to maintaining the security of Tai- 
wan and West Pacific, and to liberate the 
Chinese Mainland and the Soviet satellite 
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Prompt & Efficient Services 


General Banking Business 


Hua Nan Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
S Aw Ke BR it 


Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan 

(VE) 

General Manager: B. C. Kan (iM) 

42 Branches: throughout the Whole Province 
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corntries in Asia in cooperation with America 
and other free countries in Asia, For the said 
purpose, the government and people of Free 
China are firmly opposed to the absurd pro- 
posal of “Co-existence” and “Two-Chinas.” 
Also they are opposed to any type of appease- 
ment or compromise with the international 
communism. 
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Cooperative Work in Taiwan 


Kwoh Min-hsioh 


I. Organizational Affairs 


(1) Reorganization 


R=: after the retrocession of Taiwan to 
China, the title of “agricultural associa- 
tion.” which was in use during the Japanese 


occupation, was retained by: the Chinese Gov-. _. 
The Taiwan Provincial Bureau of * 


ernment. 
Civil-Affairs was in charge of organization 
and registration. of the associations; the 
Provincial Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry 
was in charge of agricultural technical advice. 
A “Research and Adjustment Committee for 
Reorganizing the Agricultural Associations 
of Different Levels of Taiwan” was organized 
by the Taiwan Provincial Goverfnor’s Office, 
and authorized with the responsibility for 
reorganizi ng these asséciations. 


The reorganization program for township 
associations was completed at the end of 
February. 1946. and the program for prefectural 
associations completed in the middle: of 
April. 

During the course of the reorganization 
of the. Provincial Agricultural Associations, 
an order was issued by the Provincial Gov- 
ernor’s Office to the effect that the title of 
“agricultural association” was to be changed 
to “farmers’ association.” By the end of 
April, another order was issued, by which 
the farmers’ associations of different levels 
were separated into two systems—“farmers’ 
associations” and “cooperatives.” The busi- 
ness activities and credit service of farmers’ 
associations of different levels were transfer- 
red to the cooperatives of corresponding 
levels. The separation work was completed 
in August, '9°6. 


After separation, |43 single-function cooper- 
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atives (specializing in one kind of business, 
with locality of operation not confined to 
the administrative area of the township), 
and 310 multiple-function cooperatives were 
organized (operating several kinds of busi- 
ness, with locality of operation confined to 
the administrative area of the ie Sooenaein 


(2) Amalgamation 


In. view of. the fact that the business 
competition -between the two systems grew 
more seridus.day by day, a “Practical Method 
Coordinating the Services of Farmers’ As- 
sociations and Cooperatives” was promulgated 
in March, 1948 by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. In the summer of 19i9, at the sugges- 
tion of the Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
construction, an “Outline of Working Pro- 
cedures for Amalgamation of Farmers’ As- 
sociations and Cooperatives in Taiwan” was 
promulgated by the Provincial Government, 
so the farmers’ associations and cooperatives 
were amalgamated again into one. unified 
system at the end of 1949. <- 


After the ‘multiple-function cooperatives 
located in the township areas were Consoli- 
dated by the farmers’ associations, the cooper- 
ative organization in Taiwan became chiefly 
a kind of ‘single-furiction cooperative, with 
the city as its distribution.center. Starting 
from 1955, the Taiwan Provincial Cooper- 
ative Enterprise Administration (PCEA) 
which is a government organization with 
authority over cooperative matters in Tai- 
wan initiated some multiple-function cooper- 
atives in the city areas. Besides the above, 
some specific functions of the farmers’ cooper- 
atives and cooperative farms still remain in 
the rural areas. 


(3) Development 
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cooperatives in rural areas. The following 
table shows the number of cooperatives: and 
their membership after the restoration. 


Later, the PCEA tried to develop the 
credit and consumption cooperatives in the 
city areas, and specific function of farmers’ 


Multiple-Functiom Cooperative 


Number "Number. | Membership Membership 


Single-Function Cooperative 





Number | 





143 (3) 
286 (7) 
346 (10) 
291 (2) 
370 (3) 
328 (5) 
429 (7) 
458 (7) 
1,134 (11) 
1,519 (17) 


106,777 * 
106,777 (23) 
156,166 (56) 
191.907 (69) 
174,478 (16) 
380,511 (20) 
378,014 (35) 
376,847 (163) 
378,230 (193) 


ie | .__ Multiple-Function-Qoeperatives:: 0° 
Membership | 


452,649 (458). 


595.304 (750) 


310 596,401 
310 596,410 
346 683,386 
356 728,837 

49 186,594 


— — 


| | 


173,887 


65 
66 170,659 


* The figures in parenthesis are the number of federations and their membership. 


Il. Service Activities 


the above table are very numerous according 
to the 1956 data. The distribution of busi- 
ness undertaken by the cooperatives is as 


The kinds of business operated by the 


1519 single-function cooperatives shown in follows: (cooperative farms excluded): 


Number of Cooperatives Membership 


Business : 
Cooperative Federation Cooperative | Federation 


Agricultural 
production 


Industrial 
production 


Marketing 
Supply 
Utilization 
Labor 
Transportation 

. Consumption 

Public Utility 
Credit 


Total 


(1) Credit Cooperatives 


In the rural communities, credit service 
fis handled by the farmers’ associations and 


no independent credit 
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cooperative is or- 


14,353 | 


14,729 
23,913 
1,760 
11,777 
96 

308 
413,839 
3,708 
105,421 


595,304 


ganized. The credit cooperatives at present 
are all in the cities. They receive deposits 
from and make loans to the members. The 
general condition of these cooperatives is 








quite satisfactory. Due to the long history 
of the credit cooperatives and their good rep- 
utation of trustworthiness, they are in a 
better.position. to secure deposits than the 
commercial banks in the respective areas, 
and became the financial centers of many 
localities. The balance of deposits and loans 
of the credit cooperatives was NT$ 362,14 11,319.- 
and NT$°49,6°1,77.-respectively as of the end 
of 1956. Some of the credit cooperatives also 
take in warehousing and financing building 
construction as their subsidiary business. 


(2) Consumers’ Cooperatives 


There are two kinds of consumers’ cooper- 
atives in Taiwan, one is, organized by the 
people of the cities, and th¢ other is organized 
by government officials‘ in administrative 
institutions. The total number of consumers’ 
cooperatives was 1,230, as of the end of 1956 
(including 12 federations). Besides handling 


daily necessities for the members, they also’ 


operate such services as restaurant, bathhouse, 
laundry, barbershop, even matrimonial and 
funeral. services. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment has authorized them to be the agents 
for the distribution of rations and daily 
necessities to government workers. 


(3) Marketing Cooperatives 


Among the marketing cooperatives, the 
fruit marketing cooperatives are the most 
important. Banana is the most important 
fruit in. Taiwan. Taiwan farmers cultivate 
13,500 hectares, and produce a total of 83,700 
M/T of banana per year. In the past, it was 
shipped to the mainland of China, Hongkong 
and Japan. Now Japan is. the principal 
market. The total exported in 1956 was 
413,217 crates (45 Kg. each). worth about 
US$3 millions. There are nine fruit market- 
ing cooperatives (including one federation) 
in the producing area with 23,039 members. 
The export in 1956 handled by the cooper- 
atives was 57,952 crates, worth US$434,639,00. 
Each cooperative has several “collecting sta- 
tions” for assembling the banana produced 
by members. The cooperatives are responsi- 
ble for all the necessary work of inspection, 
grading, packing, transportation, insurance, 





material purchasing and financing. 





financing and marketing. The cooperatives 
also take care of fertilizer allocation, variety 
improvement and demonstration of cultiva 
tion techniques. 

Besides fruit marketing cooperatives, a 
few marketing cooperatives of other business 
are organized for marketing of lumber, honey, 
fresh milk, etc. These cooperatives are also 
carrying on activities of processing, raw 










(+) Cooperative Farms 





After retrocession of Taiwan, the public 
land in Taiwan was leased out to the farmers 


















_jointly by the government. 120 cooperative me 
farms were formed in 1947. Their number§ °™ 
has gradually been increasing. In order toy 8”° 
promote cooperative farming, the government .P 
reduced the land rent 20 per cent below the _ 
original rent. The original rent was already ssi 
less than the rent in general. At the end of as: 
June, 1957, there were 155 cooperative farms, Ast 
with 22,042 members, forming a population ie 
of 183,652 persons (including the members} aes 
families), and occupying a total acreage of - 
16,572 hectares. A a 

u 





These farms differ distinctly from. the} to a 
Soviet Collective Farms in the following} «: 
respects: 


(1) The farm land is either publicly d 
owned, or jointly reclaimed by the members ive 
The members are not compelled to give UPI ere 
their land but voluntarily join together ia 
the project. 









cipal 
could 

(2) Only a few of these farms are jointly§ appre 
operated, for most of them are cultivated 
individually. Even in those farms operated 
jointly, the products are distributed accord 
ing to the amount of labor put in,’ which ia 
turn are consumed individually. The ma 












. TI 







purpose of the cooperative farms is to in ne is 
crease efficiency in farming, which is entirely ie 
different from the Communist farms of the aes 






same name. 







(3) Except for a very low rent collecte 
by the government, the cooperative’ farm 
are formed solely for the benefit’ of th 
farmers themselves. ‘ 
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Chamber of Commerce 


the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce 
of Malaya is strongly opposed to the 
suggestion of having only one chamber of 
commerce for all racial communities on the 
ground that the British, Malays and Indians 
represent only one-third of the business com- 
munity, leaving the Chinese people to should- 


er 80 per cent of the responsibility and obliga- . 


tions with only one-fourth of the privileges. 
As the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce 
is-the highest organ upon which the Chinese 
community depends for the protection. of its 
| interests, any action to supersede this organ- 
ization with another one would naturally 
reduce the position of the Chinese community 
to a state Bis helplessness, 


‘Warning to Schools 


More than 200 Chinese schools in Malaya 
were notified by the police authorities on 
December 24, 1957, to the effect that no prin- 
cipal or any member of the teaching staff 
could ‘be engaged ordismissed without official 
approval of the Bureau of Education. 


Singapore 
Grants to Chinese Schools 


The. Department of Education of Singa- 
pore.issued aicircylar notice to all the Chinese 
1 school principals to the effect that grants will 
be..awarded in the following manner: 

1. An annual grant of $6 to:every ee 
| school student 
2,,An annual grant, of wr to every. middle 
i school student... ‘ 
st An annual::grant:of' $12 to every sub- 


|] Mape 195s...) ieee! 


Freshman. college student.. 


The new grant will come itito force a OF 
January 1; 1958; ' mk Se oe 
me. ths tras 
Students’ Discipline +o eae tama 
ft piste Sit” were 
In accordance with Article 61 ofi#he 195%, 
Educational Act, the-faculty alone jis respanr 
sible for the dismissal and engagement, of apy 
member of the teaching staff. Students diss 
cipline and the engagement or removal of 
principals are the responsiblity of the Bureau 
of Education, When Chines¢.i is the language 
employed as the medium of instruction, only 
those who have successfully passed the 3rd year 
government senior high school examigation, 
may qualify themselves to be teachers. Both 
the primary and middle schools must, have 
no less than 191 school-days per year. There’ 
must be no léss than’ 20‘ hours for primary 
Ist, and not less than 22‘and half ‘hours’ fot 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th grade per week? The 5th’ 
and 6th grades are: required to have'-no less 
than’ 24 arid: three-quarter: hours: per: :weély 
No students are allowed to »participate -iir 
political activities, Neither the principal nor 
the teachers are permitted to allow’ Political 
views to colour their intructions. 


Overage Students rennin t te 


“The educational sane of the Fae 
ated States of Malaya are prepared to adopt 
more lénient measures to enable thé’ overage 
students to further their education? *"’ ie 

1, Those who are not older than n years. 
of age may remain in n school oadl the end of 
this year. © 

2. Those who are at the age of 23, with 
the exception of those ‘who’ are students of 
the 3rd year of a junior ‘middle school ‘and 
the 3rd -year of a‘ senior: middle school, ‘are 





net allowed to continue their studies i in schools 


in 1958, 
Chinese + Population 


Statistics released by the Federated States 
of Malaya indicate that the total population 
is 6,250,000, of which the natives constitute 59 
percent, the Chinese 30 percent, the Indians 
ll percent, and Europeans !| percent. Because 
ef the predominating economic position of 
the Chinese and the overwhelming majority 
of the Chinese population in Singapore (80 
percent), the authorities saw fit to deny Chi- 
nese “citizen rights” on the one hand and to 
réject the incorporation of Singapore into 
Malaya ‘since the latter's independence as a 
political measure to check the influence of 
the Chinese. 


Indonesia 
Educational. Measures 


“I, ‘Teachers must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

(a) Teachers must not be younger 
than 18 years of age, 

(b) Teachers’ academic standard must 
not be lower than that of the school by which 
they. are engaged to teach, 

(c) Teachers must be: in possession 
of certificates issued by police authorities on 
their character. 


2. Applications for permission to operate 
schools must meet the following requirements: 


(a) The applicant must be a resident 
of Indonesia when thé application is made, 

(b) The founder must have no politic- 
al affiliations. 

(c) The Cultural Department will 
take into account the fact that the school will 
meet the existing demands. 

(d) The school building will be such 
that it will ensure students’ safety and good 
health. 

(e) The school is non-profit-making, 
3.) Al text-books- must be submitted: to 
the Cultural Department for approval before 


they can be used. 
Hongkong 


The sudden increase of the Chinese ‘popu- 
lation in Hongkong has created an educational 
problem that must be tackled with superhus 
man efforts. The annual increase of five-govs 
ernment schools is far from being sufficient to 
meet the ever-incréasing demand of accom- 
modations for school children. The authori- 
ties mapped out a seven-year primary school 
expansion program in 1955, the gist of which 
is as follows: 


1. To increase the number of government 
school buildings 


2. Tomake interest-free loans to subsidized 
schools to increase school buildings ey 


3. To help schools, duly approved by the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, to increase their 
school buildings 


4. To expand normal schools so as to fores 
stall a shortage of teaching staff in the near 
future, ’ 


“Unlicensed'’ Schools 


“Unlicensed” schools have emerged in 
great numbers because of the following fac- 
tors: 


1, The realization of the seven-year-plan 
cannot show immediate result to meet the 
demand at the moment. 


2. It is difficult:to gain admission to the 
government schools, 


3, High fees charged by private sthooll 
are beyond the means of the children from 
poor families. 


It is estimated that there are approxi 
mately no fewer than 100,000 children, who 
are denied the opportunity of attending 
schools for one reason or another, This situs 
ation poses a serious problem for the over 
seas Chinese in Hongkong. 


Although the unlicensed schools have not 
been registered with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, they have been registered with the 
Bureau of Social Affairs in the name of some 
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social welfare organization. Such schools gen- 
erally pack as many as more than !00 child- 
ren in one small classroom. They also share 
only one toilet. This deplorable state of af- 
fairs, however, has in no way discouraged 
poor parents from sending their children to 
unlicensed schools, because low tuition is 
too. tempting to poor families, who can 
not. afford to send their children to registered 
schools. 

The ever-increasing number of such schools 
is posing a serious threat to the. registered 
schools, in consequence of which more than 
100 private schools have appealed to the au- 
thorities..to take immediate action to suspend 
all the. unlicensed schools on the following 
grounds: 


I. In the absence of government supervi- 
sion; the unlicensed schools provide unquali- 
fied teachers and poorly ventilated class- 
rooms, detrimental to the physical and men- 
tal development of the children. 

2. Unscrupulous fellows will not hesitate 
to utilize such schools to advance their per- 
sonal interests by poisoning the minds of the 
children with dangerous political ideas. 

3. The school buildings, being the worst 
type of jerry-built structures, cannot ensure 
the safety of the school children. 

4. More than 100 children are crowded 
in one small, dark and poorly ventilated class- 
room. 

5. Since they are unlicensed, they are not 
required to file income tax returns, in which 
circumstances they are making unwarranted 
profit. 

6. They have violated the Educational 
Act of 1952, according to which any school 
that has admitted more than nine students 
must be registered with the proper authori- 
ties. 


A debate on the merits and demerits of 
unlicensed schools at the UN Association in 
Hongkong showed that the overwhelming 
majority were in favor of these schools as the 
only means to meet the existing demand, be- 
cause 

(a) there is no denying the fact that the 
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unlicensed schools have played a:very. im- 
portant role in the field of education... 

(b) When parents,» many of whom’ are 
highly educated, saw fit to send their child- 
ren to unlicensed schools, they were acting 
with good reasons. That the 1,500 unlicensed 
schools with an estimated number of 250,000 
students have managed to survive in the face 
of great difficulties under the watchful eyes 
of the authorities justifies their existence. " 


1952 Educational Act 


A revision of the Educational Act of 1952 
is being contemplated by the Hongkong’ gov- 
ernment, Luts 

1, Any school building that cannot meas- 
ure up to the standard set by the education- 
al authorities will be suspended by order of 


the Department of Education, 


2. Any school which was once suspended 
or whose application had been rejected by 
the authorities for obvious reasons may not 
seek to register again in a different name, 

3. No one can be made the principal of 
a school without the official approval of the 
Department of Education. 

4, Students and officers of schools are to 
be brought under strict control by the au- 
thorities. 

5. The Department of Education reserves 
the right of suspending any school. 

6. When the responsible party of an un- 


: licensed school chooses to ignore the order 


of the authorities to suspend its school, he is 
doing so on a penalty of HK$5,00) and a 
two-year rigorous sentence, 

7. Any school whose total number of stu- 
dents is ten or above is required to register 
with the proper authorities. 


It goes without saying that the enforce- 
ment of the new measures will greatly affect 
the development of unlicensed schools. 


Thailand 
Visitors to Mainland 


Responsible officials of the secyrity au- 
thorities declared at a press conference on 
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Junuary 28, 1958, that overseas Chinese might 
be permitted to visit the China mainland. as 
visitors*whose duration of stay must not ex- 
ceed. three months, 


3 


Macao 


The majority of the movie theatres in 
Macao are in the hands of the Chinése Com- 
‘munists who have been making use of them 
for propaganda purposes. 


Gok. 


_ The Advisory Committee to the Sino- 
American Cultural Association has moved its 
head office to Washington, D.C. It is located 
at the same address as that of ‘the office of 
thée’Cultural Counselor of the Chinese Em- 
bassy. The Committee is now ‘interested in 
oe following problems: 

“ly To réalize cultural exchange 


A TO establish a Sino-American Cultural 


Association at an early date : 
3. To organize summer camping for Chie 
nese students “ig 
4. To recommend Chinese students for 
suitable employment. 


Chinese Immigrants 


Statistics released by the US immigration 
authorities indicate that from the end: of 
‘June 1955 to the middle of 1957, the total 
‘number of immigrants was 326,867, 5,425 “ 
Witoni were Chinese.” 


Tahiti 


Since the end of last year, the overseas 
Chinese in Tahiti have been paying ‘only 350 
francs per head for domicile tax instead of 
3,690, and since last December the Chinese 
laborers have been entitled to a family al- 
lowance of five per Cent of their wage. 


j 


After eating all over the world, nothing is as good as salt; after 
traveling all over the world, nothing is as good as money.—Chinese 


Proverb 


"Ei RP BAF) Ale KV MAF 
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The Closing In 


FE" seven months after the “blooming and 
contending” of May and June, 1957, Mao 
Tse-tung took his time in laying out the net 
and setting the trap for an estimated 59),9)) 
“bourgeois rightists” on the mainland, most 
of them affiliated with the so-called “demo- 
cratic parties and groups.” In spite of severe 
criticisms on the Chinese Communist party 
and its ironclad rule, he laid down the course 
of “criticism—unity—criticism” as the method 
to patch up the cracks on the monolithic 
front of his regime. 


Foreigners marvelled at the leniency 
shown. by the otherwise ruthless despot. 
Some were led to believe Mao’s announce- 
ment at the beginning of the “rectification 
movement” that it would be conducted in a 
manner “soft as a breeze and gentle as a 
drizzle.” The Chinese Communists encour- 
aged such illusions by announcing no major 
arrest or execution, and even allowing the 
top rightists—charged with “crimes against 
the Chinese Communist party, the Chinese 
people and socialism”—to remain at their 
puppet jobs as cabinet ministers, generals 
and whatnot. 


After seven months, in which Peiping’s 
propagandists successfully staged “the great 
debate on socialism,” Mao felt that these 
rightists had been subjected to so much de- 
basement and had so totally denounced 
themselves that the time had come to sack 
them. He gave the signal for the final clos- 
ing in. 

The timing was good. The “National 
People’s Congress” was about to hold its 5th 
plenum on February 1... He decided that 
he would first fire them all from both party 
and government posts, 
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The “China Democratic League,” largest 
of thé splintér parties: wound up ‘its criti¢isnr 
meetings against ‘the “Ghang (Po-chun)- - Lo: 
(Lung-chi) clique,” allegedly the center of 
all conspiracies, against. the Communist -re- 
gime. The League held an enlarged’ session, 
of its-central committee on January 19, at- 
tended by 2,999 people. According to the 
New China News Agency.- Shih Liang, vice-, 
chairman of the League and concurrently 
“minister of justice” in the Mao government, 
made a formal summary of their crimes 
which she said consist of eight counts: 


“(1). Publicizing bourgeois ‘democracy 
and freedom,’ opposing the political system 
and basic policies of the state, opposing, the. 
socialist system, proletarian dictatorship and. 
democratic, centralism; 


“(2) Opposing the Communist » party’s. 
leadership in state affairs and, first and fore- 
most, its leadership of intellectuals and: 
scientific, cultural and educational organiza- 
tions, wanting the Communist party to with- 
draw from institutions of higher learning 
and scientific, cultural and educational, in- 
stitutions; 

“(3) Opposing the Communist party’s’ 
leadership and supervision of the democratic 
parties and groups, changing the political 
direction of the democratic. parties | and 
groups, and using them as, instruments ,to 
attack the Communist party, the people and 
socialism; 


“(4) Negating the achievements of sétladn 
ist reconstruction and of. the successsiye rev- 
olutionary movements: led by the Communist 
party, such as the three-anti’s. and five anti’s; 
ideological remoulding and the suppression 
of counterrevolutionary movements; inciting 
anti-Communist sentiment and attempting to 
turn the tables‘and reverse decisions in settled 
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éases} 

“(5) Publicizing bourgeois democratic 
individualism and bourgeois science and 
culture among intellectuals, opposing the 
study of Marxism-Leninism and obstructing 
intellectuals from carrying out ideological 
remoulding and integrating themselves. with 
the workers and peasants; 

“(6) Diverting the political direction of 
the Kuang Ming Jik Pao, the Wen Hui Pao 
and other publications and using them as 
strongholds in its propaganda against Com- 
munism and socialism and for the bourgeois 
type of freedom of the press and publication; 

“(7) Propagandizing the might of the 
aggressive imperialist camp, slandering the 
socialist camp and opposing the foreign 
policy of leaning to one side; 

“(8) Applying the policy of crowding 
out or attacking the left and deceiving or 
misleading the middle clements, expanding 
the position of the rightists, giving posts to 
their own men so as to control the organi- 
zation and take over the effective leadership 
of the Democratic League, extending their 
ranks by recruiting counter-revolutionaries 
and other vicious elements to the democratic 
parties and groups so as to establish and ex- 
tend its reactionary organizational 
among them.” 


The Unemployed List 


Within ten days before the opening of 
the “National People’s Congress” session, the 
following lost their government and party 
jobs: 

Chang Po-chun, as “minister of commu- 
nications,” deputy to NPC and vice-chairman 
of the “China Democratic League.” 


Lo Lung-chi, as “minister of timber in- 
dustry.” deputy to NPC and also vice-chair- 
man of the League. 

Chang Nai-chi, as “minister of food,” dep- 
uty to NPC, vice-chairman of the “China 
Democratic National Construction Associa- 
tion.” and vice-chairman of the “All-China 
Federation of Industry and Commerce.” 

~ Lung Yun, former warlord of Yunnan, as 
“vice-chairman of National Defense Council,” 


basis 


and vice-chairman of the “Kuomintang Reva} 
olutionary Committee.” ; 


Others expelled from the “democtital 
parties and groups” were: 


From the “Kuomintang Revolutionary4 
Committee”: Chen Ming-shu, former warlord | 
of Fukien, as member of central standing 
committee and chairman of theory and policy 
research committee; Huang Shao-hung, former 
governor of Chekiang, as member of central 
standing committee and vice-chairman of the 
“work committee for peaceful liberation of 
Taiwan”; Tan Ti-wu, former lady legislator, 
as member of central standing committee 
and vice-chairman of the women’s work ¢om- 
mittee; Li Chung-lung, as member of central 
standing committee. and deputy organization 
chief; and scores of members of. its central’ 
committee. 3 


From the “China Democratic League”: 
Yeh Tu-yi, as member of central standing 
committee, deputy secretary-general and di- 
rector of the general office; Shen Chih-yuan, 
Ma Cheh-min, Kuo Chiao-jan, Pan Ta-kuei, 
Chien Tuan-sheng, and Han Chao-ngo, as 
members of central standing committee; Tseng 
Chao-lun, as member of central standing 
committee and chairman of higher education 
research commitiee; Fei Hsiao-tung, as mem-_ 
ber of central standing committee and direc- 
tor of the cultural-educational department; 
Huang Yao-mien, as meinber of central stand- 
ing committee and director of the propaganda 
department; Pan Kuang-tan, as member of 
central standing committee and vice-chairman 
of the public relations department: Li Po-chiu,’ 
Chen Jen-ping, Peng Wen-ying, Huang Chi- 
hsiang and Chien Wei-chang. as members of 
central committee. Many of these are well- 
respected professors and scientists. Huang 
Chi-hsiang also lost his job as a member of’ 
the “National Defense Council.” 


From the “China Democratic . National 
Construction Association” and the “AIl- 
China Federation of Industry and Com- 
merce”: Pi Meng-chi, central standing com- 
mittee member of the former and vice-chair- 
man of the latter; Chien Sun-ching, central 
committee member of the former and standing” 
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committee member of the latter; and many 
“rightists” on the central committees of both 
organizations. 


From the “China Association for Promot- 
ing Democracy”: Lin Han-ta, as vice chairman, 
and “other rightists.” 


From the “China Peasants & Workers’ 
Democratic Party,” which became headless 
with both Chang Po-chun, its chairman and 
Huang Chi-hsiang, its vice-chairman and 
secretary-general, kicked out of all their posts: 
Li Po-chiu, as member of central executive 
bureau and deputy secretary-general: Yang 
Yi-tang, as member of central. executive bu- 
reau and first deputy director of organization 
department; Wang Yi-fan, as member of cen- 
tral executive bureau; Chang Yun-chuan and 
Li Shib-hao, both members of central. execu- 
tive bureau; and “other rightists among mem- 
bers and alternate members of the central 
committee.” 


From the “China Chih Kung Tang” with 
branches in overseas Chinese communities: 
an undisclosed number of “rightists.” 


From the “Chiu San Society”: Ku Chih- 
chung, chairman of the Society; Lu Kan-ju, 
as member of central standing committee; 
Tung Wei-chuan, as member of central stand- 
ing committee and vice-chairman of the sci- 
entific, cultural and educational committee; 
Yuan Han-ching, same jobs as Tung; Hsueh 
Yu, as member of central standing committee 
and deputy director of the organization de- 
partment; Chu An-ping, as member of central 
committee and deputy director of the pro- 
paganda department; and “other rightists 
among members of the central committee.” 


And last but not the least, from the 
“Taiwan Democratic Self-Government 
League”: Hsieh Hsuch-hung, its chairman. 
She was earlier expelled from the Chinese Com- 
munist party of which she was a member. 


On the first day it met, the “National 
People’s Congress” obediently confirmed the 
recall of 16 “rightists” by local “assemblies” 
and ruled that 38 others “were no longer 
legally qualified to be people’s deputies and 
should not be seated at this session.” With 
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this business thus ¢onveniently disposed of, 
the NPC settled down to its usual task of 
rubber-stamping everything proposed by the 
Communist regime. 


The Rubber-Stamp 


The fifth conference of the “National 
People’s Congress” met for I] days, but the 
whole business could be taken care of in 
two hours. The lengthy reports, including 
one given by Chou En-lai on the interna- 
tional.situation and foreign policy, and an- 
other by Li Hsien-nien on the national 
budget, were ¢ither repeating the familiar 
party line or exaggerating figures to cover 
up the regime’s economic troubles. Every 
recommendation of the “government” was 
unanimously adopted without any change. 
There was no debate on policy, no scrutiny 
of the administration, and no variation in 
the praises heaped on the regime by the so-. 
called “deputies.” 


A good part of the 11 days was taken up 
by “discussions,” in which the participants 
rose one after another to make speeches. A 
standard text, released by the New China 
News Agency on February 5 and credited to 
Chao Wen-fu, “deputy” from Honan, began 
as follows: “Fellow deputies!. I am in cont 
plete agreement with Vice Premier Li Hsien- 
nien’s report on the execution of the 1957 
budget and the draft budget for 1958, Vice 
Chairman Peng Chen’s report on the work 
of the NPC Standing Committee, Vice Pre- 
mier Po I-po’s report on the draft national 
economic plan for 1958, and Chairman Wu 
Yu-chang’s report on language reform work 
of the Committee for Reforming the Chinese 
Written Language and the draft phoneticiza- 
tion plan. Now, I sball only report to you 
on the development of water conservancy 
construction campaign in Honan province---” 


And so it went. Realizing that they had 
nothing Important to say and couldn’t afford 
to make any mistake in the wake of the 
anti-rightist campaign, the 970 conferees 
outdid themselves in choosing. the subject. of 
their perfunctory speech, making it as trifling 
as they could. Lu Hung-ping, “deputy” from 





Shantung and a “model agricultural worker,” 
told of members of his agricultural produc- 
tion cooperative so bent on collecting green 
fertilizer that “they even scraped three tenths 
of an inch of ground in their yards.” Kuo 
Cheng, “deputy” from Kwangsi, cried that 
“last year every district level cadre in 
Kueihsien averaged $2.50 in Jenmingpiao in 
administrative expenses, but this year we 
think $2.20 per person per month should be 
enough.” And Miss Chang Hsin hua, “deputy” 
from Chekiang and a “model industrial 
worker,” said: “The people of Hangchow 
were so inspired by Chairman Mao’s personal 
visit to Little Camp Lane to inspect sanita- 
tion conditions recently that we have resolved 
to make our city free of mosquitoes, flies, 


°” 


rodents and sparrows within two years’. 


Among the resolutions rubber-stamped by 
the conference was one proposed by Chou 
En-lai on “adjustment of organs under the 
State Council.” It was authorized that: 


(1) The “National Reconstruction Com- 
mission” should be abolished; 


(2) The “Ministry of Commerce” be re- 
named the “First Ministry of Commerce” 
while the “Ministry of City Services” be 
known henceforth as the “Second Ministry 
of Commerce;” 

(3) The “First Ministry of Machine. In- 
dustry,” the “Second Ministry of Machine 
Industry” and the “Ministry of Electrical 
Equipment Industry” be combined into the 
“First Ministry of Machine Industry,” while 
the “Third Ministry of Machine Industry” 


become instead the “Second Ministry of Ma- 


chine Industry;” 

(4) The “Ministry of Electric Power In- 
dustry” and the “Ministry of Water Conser- 
vancy” be made into one, to be called the 
“Ministry of Water Conservancy and Electric 
Power;” 

(5) The “Ministry of Building Materials 
Industry,” the “Ministry of Urban Recon- 
struction” and the “Ministry of Building” be 
combined into one, with the old name of the 
“Ministry of Building;” 

(6) The “Ministry of Light Industry” and 
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the “Ministry of Food Industry” be integrat- 
ed into one, retaining the name of the form- 
er; 
(7) The “Ministry of Forestry” and the 
“Ministry of Timber Industry” be put under 
one roof under the name of the former; 

(8) A “Commission for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries” be established in 
place of the “Bureau for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries;” and 

(9) The “Ministry of Higher Education” 
be integrated into the “Ministry of Educa- 
tion.” 


The Shake-Up 


On February 1], Mao Tse-tung put his 
chop on the list of partial reshuffle of the 
“State Council” submitted by Chou En-lai, 
following close upon the heels of the organ- 
izational changes. Sha Chien-li got Chang 
Nai-chi’s vacated post as “minister of food;” 
Yang I-yao was named “minister of Second 


Ministry of Commerce;” Chao Erh-lu: moved 
over to the “First Ministry of Machine: In- 
dustry” as boss; Fu Tso-yi retained his seat 
at the “Ministry of Water Conservancy and 
Electric Power;” Yu Chiu-li became “minister 
of petroleum industry;” Li Chu-chen kept his 
job at the integrated “Ministry of Light In- 
dustry;” Wang Shou-tao took over from sack- 
ed Chang Po-chun as “minister' of communi- 
cations;” Chang Hsi-jo was made “chairman 
of the Commission for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries,” leaving the “Min- 
istry of Education” for Yang Hsiu-feng. || 


What caught the interest of westerners 
was the announcement that Chou had resigned 
from his concurrent post as “foreign min- 
ister” of the Peiping regime, and was suc- 
ceeded by Chen Yi, “vice premier” and titular 
“mayor of Shanghai.” Rumors immediately 
sprang up and speculation ran wild. 


Unidentified “observers” in foreign capi- 
tals ventured a number of guesses, all based 
on the assumption that Chou had somehow 
lost the favor of Mao Tse-tung. Others strained 
their necks to see what would be Peiping’s 
new foreign policy. In both cases, they were 
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as far from the fact as could be. 


Contrary to the practice in democratic 
countries, the shifting of “foreign minister 
did not imply any change in the Communist 
regime’s foreign policy. directed not from Pei- 
ping but from Moscow. It was rather an in- 
dication of internal striving for power within 
the top command of the Mao dynasty. a clev- 
er manipulation of Chou En-lai in vying for 
the role of the heir apparent against the other 
aspirant—party theorist Liu Shao-chi, who is 
“chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress.” 


Some 37 years ago. when Chou En-lai 
formed the first cell of the newborn Chinese 


” ° 


Communist party in Paris, Chen Yi, then a stus. 
dent in the French capital, was one of) ‘the , 
first to join. In ‘the years since then. the: ‘two, 
had been close pals.» Chen rose like a ‘comet. 
in the Chinese Communist hierarchy, via sev~ 
eral trips to Soviet Russia, a military com- 
mand starting with the “New Fourth Army” 

and culminating in the “Third Field Army,” 

and the chairmanship of “All-China Federa- 
tion of Labor.” He went to Tibet as special 
emissary of Mao, and for the last several 
years was “vice premier” while retaining the 
title of “mayor of Shanghai.” His -appoint- 
ment only strengthened the hand of Chou 
En-lai in the power struggle instead of weaken- 
ing it. 


There may be a thousand roads; but there is only one logic. 
—Chinese Proverb 
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Freedom Da3y 


O’ the occasion of the fourth anniversary 
of Freedom Day, all local papers made 
a clarion call on all freedom-loving peoples 
of the world to take the six freedoms and three 
assurances enunciated by President Chiang 
Kai-shek in his 46th Double Tenth message 
as the goal to strive for in fighting for the 
freedom of the enslaved peoples shut behind 
the Iron Curtain. To crush International 
Communism and make the world a better 
place to live in, they all conceded that a 
more dynamic policy saould be adopted by 
the free nations. It should take the form of 
greater and more effective support given to 


the peoples behind the Iron Curtain in their 
fight for freedom. 


“Four years ago to-day, over 29,000 anti- 
Communist Chinese and Korean ex-POWs 
regained their freedom as a result of the de- 
termination of the United Nations to imple- 
ment the principle of voluntary repatriation. 
This event explains that the desire for free- 
dom is a part of human nature, and that 
no force, however oppressive, can extirpate 
it. It also proves that the so-called ‘Iron 
Curtain,’ no matter how thick, can restrict 
only the oppressed peoples’-physical move- 
ments but not their will to strive for freedom. 
Whenever there is a chance, these oppressed 
peoples would either rise in revolt against 
their oppressors or risk their lives to flee for 
freedom.” Thus said the Central Daily News 
editorially on January 23. According to a 
Statistical report released by the APACL, 
over 3,700,990 people have fled the Chinese 
mainland. \In the past three years, the number 
of escapees who came to Taiwan alone to- 
talled over 158,909, Besides, amovement against 
Communist violence has spread to all parts 
of the mainland. The students’ uprising in 
Hanyang of last June was particularly violent 
and a number of the participants sacrificed 


their lives therein. In the course 

of the ‘let a hundred flowers 

bloom and a hundred schools of 

thought contend’ campaign, stus 
dents and intellectuals took the lead in launch: 
ing scathing attacks against the tyranny 
of the Communist rule. Knowing as they 
did that in so doing they would invite Com: 
munist retaliation, they fearlessly gave vent 
to their pent-up feelings without regard: to 
consequencesa This fact eloquently shows the 
state of mind of the people on the mainland. 
President Chiang’s last Double Tenth mes- 
sage pointed out ‘six freedoms’ and ‘three as- 
surances’ which are the goal to which we 
should address ourselves for our national 
recovery and reconstruction. In fact, it is 
an appeal to which our oppressed compatriots 
on the mainland have warmly responded, as 
may be seen from the steady flow of anti- 
Communists into Free China, among whom 
are included many senior Communist cadres.” 
Finally, added the paper, “we wish to call to the 
attention of all’ freedom-loving peoples to the 
fact that the most effective method to preserve 
world peace and to avoid another destructive 
war is to give greater and more effective 
support to the anti-Communist movement 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the Hungarian revolt did not re- 
ceive any strong support from the free world, 
For the disintegration of the Communist bloc, 
we have to repeat once more that nothing is 
more effective than to back up the fight a- 
gainst Communist despotism by peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain. Now it is high time for 
us to stop entertaining any more illusion 
towards the aggressor.” 

Beginning from the repatriation to Free 
China of 14.000 anti-Communist Chinese ex- 
POWs in the Korean War fours year ago to- 
day. Hsin Sheng Pao said editorially on Jan- 
uary 23 that about four million people had 
set themselves free from the yoke of Commu- 
nist despotism and regained their freedom at 
the risk of their lives. “However pathetic 
the lot of those who have left the mainland 
Iron Curtain may be, they are still the for- 
tunate ones in comparison with their brethren 
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who are living in momentary fear of their 
life under the Communist role. Their zeal 
in pursuit of freedom is no less ardent, but 
all roads are barred to them. ‘Either freedom 
or death’ is no longer a slogan to our oppres- 
sed compatriots, It has’ become a principle 
serving as a basis for action, particularly in 
the past two years. The anti-Communist move- 
ment has been unfolding itself with vigor 
and success. However, we should not feel 
contented. We bave to take the initiative in 
paving a way which leads directly to the main- 
land Iron Curtain. How can we achieve 
this end? It means nothing less than to break 
open the Iron Curtain and join hands with 
our compatriots shut behind it. We have to 
concentrate all our efforts to fight through 
the Iron Curtain and, at the same time. to 
give hope and strength to our brethren on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain so that 
they may fight their way out. This is a new 
revolutionary strategy. Every one of us has 
to walk on this road. Only then can humani- 
ty be free from the possibility of either 
Communist enslavement or a_ destructive 
war.” 


Terming freedom a most effective weapon 
against World Communism, the Chung Hua 
Jih Pao said editorially on the same day that 
“love of freedom is inborn in man. Life and 
freedom are so interwoven that they cannot 
be separated from each other even for a 
single instant. Human history, in the last 
analysis, is one of struggle for freedom.” 
*Valuable as freedom is,” the paper went on 
to say. “few people in the free nations realize 
its value just because they have too much 
of it. Thus, in the free world some newly- 
established nations entertain the illusion of 
exchanging their freedom for some inscruta- 
ble slogans such as “national equality” and 
‘economic equality.” It is true that equality 
is‘also invaluable. But once freedom is’ re- 
stricted, there would be no more equality.” 
The anti-Communist movements in Poland 
and Hungary and on the Chinese’ mainland. 


added the paper, “are just an expression of — 


this love of freedom ‘by people in concrete 
examples. They augur ‘well for the future 
of such a struggle, and are. favorable to our 
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cause. However, this advantage does ‘not 
mean that we have succeeded, It should be 
won witb a price in terms of blood and flesh 
as freedom-fighters did in the past. Since the 
Korean War, many free nations, though they 
love freedom, are reluctant to pay the price. 
To keep Asia and Africa safe for freedom, 
it behooves the free world to pay the price 
of national and economic ‘equality’ ‘and, 
above all, to help emancipate _the enslaved 
from the Communist yoke. Four years have 
passed since the inauguration of Freedom 
Day. But the free world still hesitates to 
implement the policy of liberation. The day 
when the free world decides to pay the price 
for the liberation of ‘the oppressed peoples 
behind the Tron Curtain will be the day for 
ensuring the freedom of mankind.” 


“The year that has just passed was marked 
by a strong impact between the two oppo- 
sing forces.. On the one hand, the struggle 
for freedom has taken big strides. , Following 
the revolutionary upheavals in Poland and 
Hungary, a new violent wave against totali- 
tarianism and slavery was unfolded on the 
mainland. At the same time, there were 
signs of greater solidarity and closer coopera- 
tion among nations of the free world, thus 
showing that the strength of the democratic 
camp has been gradually integrating into a 
single and compact entity. On the other 
hand, the development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and the launching of the 
Sputniks by the Soviet imperialists together 
with the intrigues laid down in the course 
of the celebration of the 40th anniversary of 
the Bolshevist Revolution by the Communist 
bloc of nations, posed a new threat to hu- 
manity the seriousness of which cannot be 
winked at. Generally speaking, the earlier 
part of the year 1957 was marked by the 
growth of the forces of freedom, and the 
latter part of that year, particularly after 
October, by that of tyranny. That the free 
world could not make the most of the favor- 
able situation gave the totalitarian bloc of 
nations a respite and a chance to exploit it 
to its own advantage. For this we can only 
blame ourselves. At any rate, so'long as ‘we 
can be benefitted by the past experience, 
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every setback suffered by the free world 
might just be a new turning point for ultimate 
victory. Thus declared the Combined Daily 
News. in its editorial in commemoration of 
the fourth anniversary of Freedom Day. “Facts 
tell us,” continued the paper, “that no matter 
how dazzling the superiority enjoyed by the 
totalitarian countries may be, it is only of 
the most transient nature and is destined to 
be overwhelmed by the forces of freedom. 
The road to this historic development may 
be hard. But the sea of freedom will triumph 
over the undercurrent of the forces against 
human freedom.sooner or later. This military 
advantage enjoyed by the aggressive group 
can be offset by the free nations if they pull 
together. But, the contradictions within the 
enemy camp, which find their expression in 
its system, ideological bankruptcy, political 
erosion and economic exhaustion are basic 
in nature and, therefore, beyond the power 
of human control. For this reason, we have 
never had any doubt about the ultimate 
victory of the forces of freedom.” With re- 
spect to the people of Free China, added 
the paper, “we have always been in the 
forefront of the struggle for freedom. Dif- 
ficult as our situation and limited as our 
strength may be, we have never been shaken 
in our confidence in final victory. The year, 
that has gone by witnessed the unfolding 
of a violent anti-Communist movement be- 
hind the Mainland Iron Curtain. More and 
more of our compatriots there risked their 
lives to escape the tyrannical yoke of the 
Communist rule. The most conservative 
estimate places the number of escapees at 
more than half a million, among whom are 
included senior Communist officers, which 
has thus made January 23 of this year more 
meaningful and memorable.” 


Baghdad Pact Meeting 


Held immediately after the summit meet- 
ing of the NATO, the Kung Lun Pao said edi- 
torially on January 30, the deliberations of 
the Baghdad Pact Council Meeting would not 
fail to further contribute to the unity of free 
nations in their endeavor to arrest Soviet ag- 


gression in: the Middle East. Participation, of 
the American Secretary of State in his capas 
city as “observer” was particularly encourags 
ing. The “Northern Tier,” continued the pa: 
per, “is in a way to continue and supplenient 
the protection provided by NATO for. weste 
ern Europe. Though comparatively weaker 
than NATO and SEATO, it is an important 
link in the chain of defense of the free world 
against World Communism. Without. it, it 
would be difficult to imagine the. situation 
to-day in that part of the world. Therefore, 
it is only natural that Soviet Russia has been 
trying every means to disintegrate the Baghe 
dad Pact Organization, Because of this, it 
behooves the free nations to take every né> 
cessary step to further strengthen it. It is 
true that the United States is so far still not 
a member of it. But in actuality, it is a 
member in all but name. An attempt should 
be made to invite all countries in the Mid- 
dle East to join it with the exception. of those 
countries under the control of the Soviets 
Whether this can be done, as the situation 
stands to-day, is doubtful.” ) 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post editorialized on the same day that “with 
Egypt and Syria working as black sheep for 
the Soviets in the Middle East, this area ig. 
faced with the most dangerous situation in 
the world to-day, The United States. as: well 
as other anti-Communist countries are doing 
what they can to relieve the tension in that 
area, but the countries themselves will have. 
to work for their. own salvation. .The. first 
thing the countries in this area should do is. 
to get a clear understanding: of the. tactics 
and dangers of Communism, At the present 
stage of development, Communism means;ac-, 
tive aggression and hostility to-all the. gov-- 
ernments in that area. The second thing fol: 
lows that of the first point. For self-protection; 
if for nothing else, the governments in, this 
area should one and all outlaw. the Commu: 
nists. The security structure should be so 
tightened as to make it difficult if not im- 
possible for the Communists to operate. The. 
third point is that all the countries threatened. 
by the Communists should unite and, pre~ 
sent a solid front. In view of the complicat- 
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ed situation obtaining in the Middle East, 
this may call for some sacrifice on the part 
of the countries concerned. But for the sake 
of survival there is little else they could do. 
After they have consolidated their positions 
and the home front, thesé countries should 
join hands with all the anti-Communist coun- 
tries in the world, The best way to ward off 
Communist aggression is the cultivation of 
strength and solidarity, among like-minded 
nations. As the leader of the anti-Communist 
front, the United States has done its part, it 
is up to her allies to do the rest.” 


“In the Middle East today,” observed the 
China News on January 23, commenting on 
the same topic, “there are all the elements 
necessary for international conflicts. To begin 
with, there is the rising tide of national feel- 
ings among the natives against western co- 
lonialism, Ultra-nationalists will not be hap- 
py until the last European influence is ex- 
pelled from their lands, Then there is the 
age-old, racial-religious feud between the Ar- 
abs andthe Jews, which has become all the 
sharper since the creation of Israel after 
World War II. Many Arabs have vowed to 
destroy Israel’s coming into being; Israel has 
been suspect in the eyes of many an Arab 
nation regarding her motives. It is into this 
situation that the Russian Communists have 
projected their long shadow of infiltration. 
Already, they have two nations to show for 


their subversive efforts, Egypt and Syria, 
which are now on the verge of forming, a 
permanent union.” Theugh the United States 
had joined the pact’s economic, anti-subver- 
sion and military committees, continued the 
paper, “to date she is still not a member of 
the Baghdad Pact. This lack of a clear-cut 
policy has deprived the Baghdad Pact of 
much of its strength. In the minds of its full 
members, inevitably there has been some 
doubt as to the United States’ real intentions 
once the chips are down. Washington has 
tried to make up for this deficiency by the 
much-publicized Eisenhower Doctrine. The 
latter, however, has. been proved to be inef- 
fective in the absence of an outright Russian 
military aggression and of any appeal to the 
United States for help by the victimized na- 
tion. Mr. Dulles is currently at Ankara sup- 
posedly to give the Baghdad Pact’s ministeri- 
al council meeting some needed moral sup- 
port. Unfortunately, moral support alone is 
not going to impress the Russians any. Be- 
sides, the four local signatory powers will 
hesitate to accept American missiles, even if 
these should be offered, so long as the Unit- 
ed States officially remains outside the pact, 
In a nation where the prevailing mood is in 
favor of holding another ‘summit conference’ 
with the Russians, few can be expected to 
advocate American adherence to the Bagh- 
dad Pact at this moment.” 


Even when the tiger is not eating people, its looks are pretty 


terrifying.—Chinese Proverb 
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U.S. Policy Toward China 


oting the recent softening attitude toward 

Red China in the United States, the 
Los Angeles Times on January 3 said: “The 
liberals are agitating for this attitude and 
with curiously contradictory reasons. ‘At one 
time they say that we might as well recognize 
Red China and go along with the crowd, for 
diplomatic recognition is an act of interna- 
tional convenience, not an earnest of friend- 
ship or approval, and Red China would gain 
nothing that we do not wish her to have 
through a mere exercise in protocol. On 
another occasion they say that we ought to 
recognize Red China because she wants our 
recognition so desperately and would be 
grateful for the prestige we conferred. This 
last argument is a better argument against 
than for recognizing Red China. The Reds 
need our recognition indeed. To them and 
their Asian neighbors the American acknow- 
ledgment would carry great weight. 


It has been Mr. Dulles’ not implausible 
hope that the Communist government in 
China, if isolated from us, might suffer in- 
convenience, even serious trouble. It is not 
at all certain that the Communist regime is 
so firmly founded that it will last forever, 
Our policy has been to wait for something 
unpleasant to happen to the Reds. We have 
waited for 10 years and paid for our policy 


in blood and money. To recognize Red China : 


now would be to write off our investment 
and increase the Reds’ chance of success. 


“We are at war with Communism. It is 
an implacable war and it is waged by the 
Communists’ choice, not ours. The liberal 
internationalists wish that we would forget 
that. They would like to have us drop one 
of the few remaining weapons we have to 
use against the Reds, a nuisance weapon, to 


be sure not an obsolete weapon, 
but one that is having some 
effect—it is so effective that 
Khrushchev suggests before 
almost every deat that Reg 
China be admitted to the game,” 


Commenting on the clique in the United 
States Department of State which was said 
to be cunningly preparing the public mind 
for eventual recognition of Red China, Ruth 
Alexander of the New York Mirror on January 
25 said that they had ignored the significant | 
fact that Red China is not representative of 
China per se as evidenced by the defection 
of more than three million Chinese from the 
mainland. 


Afro-Asian Conference 


Commenting on the so-called’ Asian-Afri- 
can Peoples’ Solidarity Conference which 
ended in Cairo with a volley of anti-Western 
resolutions. the New York Herald Tribune on 
January 3 said: “The formal actions of the 
conference are not important; they commit no 
nation to anything, since the delegates have 
no Official status. In fact. many of them are 
in bad odor with their own governments, and 
others, like the Jordans at the conference, 
are actually rebel exiles. But in other respects” 
the Cairo meeting was significant. 


“Meetings of this kind are an established 
Soviet technique....The technique was ex- 
tended to Asia, with emphasis on attacks 
against imperialism and colonialism through 
the ‘Conference of Asian Countries’ at New © 
Delhi in 1955, and now has been broadened 
to include Africa. 


“Eyen so, there was a revulsion within the © 
conference against the more extreme attacks — 
upon the United States, and the Indians and 
Egyptians succeeded in expunging some of 


these from the resolutions. As hosts, the 
Egyptians may have been more sensitive to 
the diplomatic effects of the Cairo meting — 
and also may have been worried at the way — 
the Communists were running away with the 
conference. But in any case, the resistance 
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of some of the delegations showed that the 
Soviet Union has not. completely captured 
even the fellow-travelling elements in the 
neutralist nations. 


“However, the Kremlin was able to use 
the conference to announce the broadest and 
most sweeping offers of assistance to under- 
developed nations and to urge upon them the 
same kind of nationalization that is bringing 
Indonesia to chaos, While ostensibly not 
official expressions of Soviet policy, these 
statements can be expected to have an effect 
upon countries struggling with economic 
problems. Moreover, the conference provided 
a recruiting ground for Red agents and as 
some kind of permanent organization will be 
set up, it may serve as a kind of Cominform 
or Comintern for the transmission of direc- 
tives from Moscow to the faithful abroad. 


“The conference, in a word, offers a chal- 
lenge to the West, and to the United States 
in particular. To combat the lying propaganda 
disseminated by the Soviets in Cairo, one 
method is through the regular information 
services. But the most important—and most 
difficult—means of counteracting Cairo is by 
enlightened policies, and especially economic 
policies. A battle of words will be meaning- 
less to hungry people; food and the means of 
raising it—by new techniques, by irrigation 
and machinery—make sense. Let us prove 
the Communists wrong by logic—but prove 
it by deeds as well.” 


The Washington Post and Times-Herald said 
on January 2: “The Cairo Afro-Asian ‘solid- 
arity conference’ accused the United States 
of interfering with the ‘independence and 
sovereignty’ of the Arab states through the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and the Baghdad Pact. 

‘It misses the central fact about the kind of 
world we live in. For many states today 
freedom and sovereignty have been made 
possible only by interdependence. The con- 
ference seems to covet more for the homelands 
of its protesting delegates than is vouchsafed 
to any land today. 


“The oil, the strategic location on Russia’s 
doorstep, and the dangerous Arab-Israeli ten- 
Sions in the area make the Middle East and 
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its destiny an unavoidable matter of interna- 
tional concern. As. the.free world’s leading 
power, the United States has no choice but 
to help defend free world interests in such 
an area. It does this at considerable. cost 
and peril and it might be asked—and witha 
straight face—whose ‘sovereignty and inde- 
pendence’ are compromised the more in this 
interdependent relationship. 


“By and large, the West can take satisfac- 
tion in the outcome of the Cairo meeting. 
Thanks to Ethiopian, Indian and other dele- 
gates who were determined not to let Com 
munist exile and other groups dominate thé 
sessions altogether, many of the more immod- 
erate resolutions aimed at this country (the 
United States)were rejected or watered down, 
What remained was, perhaps, a distorted and 
exaggerated statement of the real fears of 
the Asian-African peoples but not altogether 
unrepresentative of the feelings which some 
of the West’s best friends in these lands 
sometimes are obliged to express.” 


The Christian Science Monitor on February 
3 reprinted an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, criticizing the Communist double- 
talk on colonialism and imperialism. The 
Bulletin said Kuo Mo-jo, ‘Vice Premier’ of 
the ‘Communist State. Council,’ claimed at 
the recent Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 
in Cairo that Communism was the only de- 
fender of the national rights of peoples, while 
Peiping decried mounting regional national- 
ism among China’s minorities. What Peiping 
decried, the Bulletin said, “should make. an 
interesting news for the Moslem nationalists 
who heard Kuo Mo-jo’s muezzin chants at 
Cairo.” 


U.S. Mothers’ Visit 


Commenting on the three American 
mothers who journeyed half-way around the 
world to see their sons in Red Chinese prisons: 
the Ockland Tribune on January 27 said: “All 
Americans who have been in Chinese Com- 
munist prisons—six are still there—have 
been used as pawns in the Red game. The 
three mothers and their three sons are no 
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exception. It would fit into the Red pattern 
for them to expect that the mothers, on their 
return home, would seek to arouse opinion 
in this country in their behalf to use that 
force to induce the American government to 
make concessions the Chinese Communists 
want in return for the release of the prisoners. 
The Communists do not give recognition 
to mother love and other family ties but they 
understand them and know how to use them. 
Witbin their knowledge they will continue 
to play the game as they want it played. We 
sympathize with the mothers but we cannot 
encourage them in any of their hopes.” 


The Des Moines Regi:ter said on January 
31 that the three American mothers who spent 
twenty days in Red China would not be able 
to contribute much to American knowledge 
about what’s going on there. “These women 
are not trained observers with a background 
that would enable them to report accurately 
and interpret wisely,” it added. 


The paper went on to say: “The American 
newsmen, who could do this job of accurate 
reporting, were in Hong Kong or other spots 
outside the Bamboo Curtain. They have been 
kept out of Red China because the State 
Department, until recently, would not grant 
passport approval to American newsmen who 
wanted to get inside the Bamboo Curtain. 
The State Department, belatedly and still 
with reservations, has revised its stand on 
this issue. It now is willing to approve visits 
by just a limited and selected group of news- 
men. The Red Chinese are blocking their 
entry, however, because their own newsmen 
ate barred from the United States.” 


TheU. S. News and World Report on February 
3 accused Communist China of playing a cruel 
propaganda trick upon the three American 
mothers. “They may have themselves become 
unwitting victims of the Chinese Commu- 
nists.” it said. 

When they left Red China, the magazine 
continued, the three women seemed to be so 
fearful of jeopardizing their sons’ chances 
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for future release that they painted as rosy 4 
picture of their trip as the Chinese Commu. 
nists could possibly have asked. “For example?” 

it pointed out, “one prisoner, Hugh Redmond, 
has lost his teeth in prison because of mak 
nutrition and beriberi. But in Hongkong hig 
mother seemed to be most impressed not with 
the state of bis health but with the fine set 
of false teeth the jailers have given him,” 


The magazine also said: “Despite obvious 
fears of the mothers over what would happen 
if they made their sons’ prison life seem bleak, 
how grimness of the Chinese Reds imprison- 
ment is like became apparent from a few: 
things the women did say. For example, the 
mothers expressed gratitude that their visit- 
ing hours have relaxed so they could see theif 
sons three times a week for two-hour sessions 
in a guarded room. That means that after 
six to eleven years’ waiting and 20,000 miles’ 
travel they saw their boys a maximum of if 
hours.” 


Madame Labin’s Prediction ; 


French Socialist writer Suzanne Labin, 
who recently visited the Far East, predicted 
February 4 on her return to Paris that the 
Chinese people on the mainland would, 
sooner or later rise upin revolts against the 
puppet Peiping regime and the forces under 
President Chiang Kai-shek in Taiwan would 
join them in liberating the mainland. : 


In a lecture sponsored by a politically 
minded group in Paris, Madame Labin recalls 


Communist tyranny and said that all infor 2s] 
ation tends to prove that widespread haterd 
for Peiping is only temporarily muffled and 
one day will explode in Mao Tse-tung’s face, 
She added: “If a large-scale organized uprise 
ing occurred on the mainland, nothing could 
prevent the Free Chinese government from 
responding to its people’s appeal for help.” 


Madame Labin told her audience that 
Taiwan constitutes a constant cause of fe 
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for the Chinese Communists, She mentioned the mainland. She also showed them a copy 
the psywar missions constantly conducted by of President Chiang Kai-shek’s book tied to 
the Chinese Air Force planes, airdropping a small parachute for this purpose. 

books, pamphlets, safe-conduct passes over 
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POWER AND DIPLOMACY 
By Dean Acheson. 


Harvard University Press. 
137 Pages. US$3.00 


he chapters of POWER AND DIPLOMA- 

CY by former Secretary of State. Dean 
Acheson, constitute the Clayton lectures 
which he was invited to inaugurate in Oc- 
tober, 1957, at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Harvard University. 

These lectures are lucid, interesting, com- 
prehensive, often brilliant, and at times en- 
livened by flashes of wit. With the exception 
of Mr. Acheson’s argument on US China pol- 
icy (which we shall explore), his analyses, 
diagnoses, deductions and conclusions seem 
sound. 

He starts with three major developments 
of this century which have completely changed 
the world as we (and our forefathers) knew 
it: 

1) The decline, and in some cases the 
disappearance of the great empires of West- 
ern Europe and of Japan; and the emergence 
of the pre-eminent power of the United States 
and the Soviet Union; 

2) The discovery by man, in nuclear 
weapons, of an instrument of unlimited vio- 
lence; and 

3) The Afro-Asian revolution against 
alien control, and the related revolution of 
rising popular expectations. 

In default of any other nation being able 
to do so, he rightly points out that the Unit- 
ed States must accept the leadership of “creat- 
ing a workable system of free states, with the 
military force to protect them, with the ar- 
rangements necessary for their economic de- 
velopment, and with sufficient community of 
ideas and purposes for their political cohe- 
sion.” 

“Our task”, as Mr. Acheson puts it most 
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go it alone. 


concisely later, “is to join 
others to get a workable inten 
national system of free states? 
Throughout his book, he emph . 
sizes this “togetherness”. We cannol 
We cannot even choose to jot i 
only with those nations similar to ours inl 
past experience and in form of government 
Whatever makes for the strength and unity 
of nations who want to be free of Soviet cons] 
trol (or are as yet un-committed) is desirable, 
Whatever weakens or divides this coalition 
is undesirable. : 


Nowhere else have I seen so clear an em 
planation of the Suez affair—based without 
partiality on his principles for conduct De 
tween allies. Everything else is secondary 
cohesion between those joined together a 
get a workable system of free states”. Hg 
principles: 

1) Each ally of such a coalition is cal 
titled to loyalty to a common enterprise; 

2) Essential, too, is the most candid dis: 
cussion and responsible consideration of any 
matter affecting the interests of any of the 
associated states; 

3) Considerable sacrifices must be wie 
on the part of all. to get common action 
where the vital interests of any are involved 


4) Finally, there is hardly a more lethal 
blow to any alliance than to have one all 
join the enemies of other allies. 

In regard to Suez, the three «ciel 
Britain, France and USA,—without who 
close concert of action a free world Pie 
cannot hold together, were divided on 4 
matter of great import; second, each side ra 
garded as disastrous to its interests the out 
come it suspected the other side was willing 
to accept; third, neither side was whol 
candid with the other. And finally, when. 
one side, through desperation and folly (ag) 
Acheson sees it) took action “of great haza | 
to all and of doubtful outcome”, the othef 
joined in defeating and humiliating it. 
United States—despite errors recognizable 
Britain’s—deserted an ally and found itself. 
on the side of Russia and the Arab-Asian 
bloc. It caused the downfall of Eden and 
Mollet and the elevation of Egypt’s Nasser, 
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Sound as Mr. Acheson is on Europe, 
which he thoroughly understands, and how- 
ever admirable his diagnosis and specifica- 
tions are for the “workable international 
system” that alone will keep Europe free, he 
still has a blind spot on China. He makes 
his own appraisal of Europe, but when it 
comes to China, he relies on none other than 
weak reed, Nathaniel Peffer, of Columbia 
University, always defeatist and usually 
wrong about China. I recall Peffer speaking 
before a luncheon in New York upon his re- 
turn from a trip to China during World War 
Il, and saying: “If you ask me of what impor- 
tance China is to the United States now—or 
will be twenty years from now—my answer 
is ‘Nil; absolutely nil.” Note how similar 
his recent statement about Red China, ac- 
cording to Mr. Acheson: He (Peffer) says 
that neither now nor “in the easily measura- 
ble future” has China “the foundation for a 
great military Power.” “Her large area and 
manpower,” says Prof. Peffer, “give her de- 
fensive but comparatively little offensive 
strength.” Was not Communist China “of- 
fensive” enough in the Korean War to add 
greatly to our losses? 


Mr. Acheson charges the Republicans 
with a China policy “deeply bent by pur- 
poseful pressure blocs”. This is apparently 
a new way of saying “China Lobby”,—the old 
hue and cry if anyone dared say a favorable 
word about Nationalist China. The pressures 
he enumerates are “motivated” by: 

—specific pecuniary interests; 

—emotions created by the attack on the 
last Administration; 

—a curious love-hate involvement with 
China; 

—refusal to reappraise (as the Committee 
of One Million); 

—the blindness of Congress in accepting 
the Mutual Defense Pact with the Republic 
of China (which he always refers to as 
“Formosa”). 

His own appraisal is this: “We have 
always given China romantic importance. 
Now we tend to think of it (the mainland) 
as a far more dangerous and powerful enemy 
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than it is.” 


One wonders if Mr. Acheson is aware of 
the importance that Lenin gave China when 
he said, “The road to Europe lies through 
China and India”. 


If by “pecuniary interests”, Mr. Acheson 
is referring to the charge of the New York 
Communist Party that “a strong China lobby 
was one of the biggest money-spending for- 
eign influences” in Washington, that myth 
was exploded long ago. The Chinese had 
no funds, especially during the war, to use 
for the purpose even if it had been necessary 
to bribe their American friends. 


As for “emotions”, these had to do with 
a sense of injustice to China—first in selling 
scrap iron and oil to Japan to bomb China, 
then in giving the last and least of supplies 
to China during the war, and finally in wash- 
ing our hands of China by the “White Paper.” 
This caused the criticism of the last Admin- 
istration, not vice versa. Mr. Acheson has 
the cart before the horse. 


I suppose the “love-hate involvement” 
means many Americans loved the China they 
knew, therefore hate the Communists who de- 
stroyed it. What’s so wrong about that? 
Many Americans have a romantic attachment 
for England; they would hate to see it taken 
over by Soviet Russia. With this Mr. Acheson 
would agree. (As after a lecture by Prof. 
Peffer in which he spoke of the “vicious China 
Lobby”, I asked: “What’s wrong with lobby- 
ing? I lobbied in Washington against the 
sale of scrap iron and oil.” “So did I—so 
did I”, he replied. So lobbying was all right 
when he did-it, but “vicious” when he didn’t 
approve.) 


Why does Mr. Acheson disparage the 
Committee of One Million? Its very name 
means that it secured a million signatures 
petitioning Mr. Eisenhower not to recognize 
Communist China or agree in UN to its ad- 
mittance. This was no small task. It takes 
@ lot of time and effort to carry a petition 
to a million people. The mechanics of such 
an effort (without an Elmo Roper staff) are 
such as to preclude contacting other millions 
equally willing to go on record. ’ 


é 





Calling Congress blind for going on record 
nine times (not once) as favoring a Free China 
and being opposed to Red China, means Mr. 
Acheson would also have to call the Chambers 
of Commerce, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the AF of L and CIO, 
and both his own Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party blind in “uncritical submis- 
sion to dogma”. Does it not occur to Mr. 
Acheson that on China he may be saying 
“Everybody is out of step but me?” Could 
it not be that he has a blind spot on China? 


Why not take a consistent stand for Free- 
dom everywhere, and against tyranny any- 
where? When discussing Europe, Mr. Acheson 
does not worry over the death (or fall) of 
the British Prime Minister or the head of 
the French government. Chiang Kai-shek 
does not call himself Free China’s “indispens- 
able man”. The former Secretary of State 
says “The support of Formosa costs us, annu- 
ally, about one-third the amount of the New 
York State budget”. He has already said, in 
regard to Europe, that the United States can 
afford to do what is necessary to do to pre- 
serve freedom. 

In September 1949, Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, 
then ambassador of the US to China, testified 
before a Congressional committee. Note this 
excerpt: 

“Question: Mr. Ambassador, was there 
ever a time when American aid could have 
enabled the National Government to defeat 
Communism? 

Ambassador Stuart: Oh yes, certainly. 

Question: Well, Mr. Ambassador, how long 
back was that? 

Ambassador: Oh, any time up to April 1948. 

Question: Well, that would have taken 
a tremendous amount of money, wouldn’t it, 
Mr. Ambassador? 

Ambassador: 
at all.” 

From 1948, when it would have taken a 
fraction of our support to Free China today, 
to 1958 when it costs a third of New York’s 
state budget, to “fifteen years” hence, the 
question should have been, “Can we afford to 


Oh no—not so very much 
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let China go Communist?” not: “How much 
will it cost to support a Free China?” 


Mr. Acheson is abyssmally ignorant about 
the present average age of the Nationalist 
soldiers, about the loyalty and cooperation 
of the island-born Chinese (whom he always 
calls “Formosans”), even about the use the 
Japanese made of this island in taking off 
from here for the conquest of the Philippines 
and Southeast Asia. But his greatest error 
is in not using the same principles (of a 
coalition of those nations who wish to remain 
free) in Asia as he does in Europe. He would 
salve his conscience by saving Chiang and 
his followers “as individuals”, and let Free 
China go. He has no conception of “the 
lethal blow” this would be to every other 
nation of Asia which has put its trust in the 
integrity and loyalty of the United States. 


GERALDINE FITCH 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF COMMUNISM 


By R. N. Carew Hunt 
Macmillan (286 pp.) 


his book, which was first published in 1950, 
has been brought up-to-date by its fifth 
revised edition of this year. 


As long as the world is divided into two 
powerful camps with each struggling to. 
maintain supremacy over the other, the book 
will serve the useful purpose of meeting the 
continuing demand of thinking peoples of 
the free world whose thirst for the knowledge 
of the past, present and possible future of 
Communism can be quenched by “The The- 
ory and Practice of Communism” by Mr. R. 
N. Carew Hunt whose scholarship has enabled” 
him to present a brilliant discussion on. 
Communism in the spirit of a political 
scientist. 3 


The author traced the origin of Com- 
munism from man’s desire to resolve the. 
contradiction between a-~philosophy and re- 
ligion which accept the brotherhood of men 
and an economic system that rejects such a. 
concept in that men become masters and’ 
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slaves. Such seeming injustice fired the 
revolutionary spirit of men to action. Con- 
sequently, the Communists showed great 
impatience with the existing order of society. 
That the Communists were more interested 
in overthrowing this society than in replacing 
it with a better one may be seen in the fact 
that Marx drew up the famous Communist 
Manifesto in 1847, which is the creed of the 
Communist Party, while its bible, the Capital, 
did not appear until 1867. The natural order 
of a political thought is that the creeds be 
preceded by scriptures. The Communist in- 
version of this order bespeaks the absence 
of planning of the Communist Party, whose 
Manifesto, however brilliant and eloquent 
in its exposition of the evils of Capitalism, 
would mean very little until Marx produced 
his Capital for which he spent no less than 
19 years, “the task”, he told a correspondent, 
“to which I have sacrificed my life, my hap- 
piness and my family”. 


It is difficult to share the opinion of the .. 
author that Marx’ rabbinical ancestry had( 


much to do in shaping the thought of this 
Communist apostle. In the first place, rea- 
soned the author, Marx derived from it “his 
peculiar sense of authority”. Secondly, “it 
was responsible for that messianic element 
which plays so important a part in Jewish 
thought”. If many Communist leaders hap- 
pen to belong to the Jewish race, there is 
a greater number of Communist leaders of 
other races. Practically all philosophers and 
religious leaders are more or less messianic 
in their sayings, If the messianic element 
is more pronounced in the Jewish leaders, it 
is more because of the fact that they belong 
to a persecuted race than because of their 
religion. 

Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, the four 
apostles of Communism, played different roles 
in the development of their political thought. 
Marx came to know how the capitalist system 
worked through Engels whose first-hand knowl- 
edge of British labour conditions enabled 
him to write his “Condition of the Working 
Class in England”. However, both Marx and 
Engels enjoyed one luxufy: they could afford 

.at0 indulge in philosophizing and theorizing 
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on Communism as an ideal and on a Conié 
munist state as a new social system. In mil- 
lions of words, they built: a Communist 
Utopia at the cost of ink and paper only. 
Lenin and Stalin had, however, to build a 
Communist state at the cost of millions of 
human lives only to find ‘that many of the 
noble principles of Communism conceived 
by Marx and Engels were not applicable to 
a Communist state in practiee. Lenin, the 
genius of the Communist, revolution, had to 
declare that “Marxism is not a dogma; but a 
guide to action, that it must not be taken 
literally and that it was necessary to adapt 
it to changing conditions.” Stalin, who had 
more problems to face not only as a revolution- 
ary but also as a leader of a Communist state 
found it even necessary to reject an amend- 
ment to insert a statement that the final end 
of the Soviet movement was be creation of a 
completely Communist society. As revolution- 
aries and builders of the Communist empire, 
Lenin and Stalin could not afford the luxury 


of dwelling in the ivory tower of a philosopher 
like Marx and Engels. More often than not 
they found themselves to be apologists for 
Communism in view of the inapplicability of 
many of its principles to a Communist state. 


The author’s penetrating observations of 
the rise to power of Communists in China 
led him to opine that it “marks a stage in 
the development of the grand strategy of 
world revolution as formulated in the first 
days of the Communist movement.” This as- 
sertion serves as a confirmation of what Free 
China has been telling the whole world all 
the time. 


Russia will continue to make use of China 
to “embarrass the Western Powers and devi- 
ate their attention from Europe, but will exert 
a restraining influence as soon as Chinese 
intransigence threatens to precipitate a third 
world war, which Moscow appears anxious, 
at least for the present, to avoid.” 


If the author would only look. upon the 
Russian Communist leaders as builders of a 
Red empire, he might not say that Stalin’s 
policy towards Yugoslavia was a “glaring 
mistake”. As the leader of an empire, all other 
Communist states must either be satellites or 
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enemies. The failure of Khrushchev. to reach 
a rapprochement with the Yugoslavs is self- 
evident, because Tito refuses to permit his 
country to be anything but a complete sov- 
ereign state. And Russia, being imperialistic 


in its policy, is not. prepared to maintain 


friendly relations with Yugoslavia on Tito’s 
terms, 

The author’s critical analysis of Commu- 
nism led him to the conclusion that no per- 
fect social integration could be achieved by 
organizing a community according to some 
single and exclusive pattern. The internation- 
al policy makers of the Free World must take 
his warning seriously when the author said 
that “great disservice is being done by those 
who are forever dwelling on Russia’s internal 
difficulties, and predicting that they must 


inevitably lead to the collapse of the regim 
The Communist Party structure is excceding= |] 
ly strong, owes its strength to that very feature? 
that non-Communists most dislike—the rigid | 
discipline it imposes.” No one, can deny the™ 
fact that the Free World: is facing a very | 
dangerous enemy whose any-means-justifi 
the-end policy cannot be checked either by ~ 
appeasement or power politics. Any deferred © 
action on the part of the free nations will 
only enable the Communists to become 
stronger and more dangerous. The successful 
launching of the earth satellite is only a recent 
instance of Russia’s advancement in science, 
Let this be a constant reminder, nay, warn- 
ing to the Western statesmen of what kind of — 
enemy they are dealing with at present, 


D. J. LEE 
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Peaceful Co-existence? 


A Statement in the First Committee 
of the Twelfth General Assembly 
by Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang on 
Friday, 13 December, 1957 


he speech which we have just heard from 
the representative of Saudi Arabia is 
remarkable and thought provoking. It reminds 
us that a declaration of abstract principles 
does not automatically solve problems. Just 
because we have made a saintly or even 
religiously holy declaration, harsh realities 
do not disappear. I was much struck by the 
Saudi Arabian represéntative’s remark that 
we cannot co-exist with international injus- 
tice or with aggression or with aggressors or 
with the fruits of aggression. I think it is 
well for the Committee to ponder these ideas. 
I think they have a wider application and 
larger implications than the representative 
of Saudi Arabia himself had in mind. 


Last night the Soviet representative, in 
opening this debate, delivered to us a long 
statement. In that statement I discover a 
pearl of great worth because it is a pearl of 
truth. In the course of that statement the 
Soviet representative told us, according to 
the prepared text which was circulated, 
“There is a wise ancient Chinese proverb: 
‘Hundreds of tales are not worth a single 
glance”. I wish to assure the Comniittee 
that there is such a Chinese proverb and 
that the translation into Western languages 
is quite accurate. But the proverb might be 
rendered in another way. I would translate 
it this way: “Hearing it one hundred times 


is not as good as seeing it once”. 


The Soviet representative’s statement con- 
tains many tales—more than a hundred tales 
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of Soviet peace and Soviet ideas on peaceful 
co-existence. I would like to get a, glance 
of some practice of Soviet peace and Soviet 
peaceful co-existence. If we searched dili- 
gently over the postwar record I think it would 
not be hard to discover an example of Soviet 
practice of peace and peaceful co-existence. 


Let me talk briefly about the relations 
between my country and the Soviet Union. 
I ask leave to dwell upon the subject because 
my country has tried to practise co-existence 
with the Soviet Union longer and harder 
than almost any other country represented 
here. In the last thirty years we have, again 
and again, tried not only co-existence but 
co-operation. The last cycle of such efforts 
was during the Second World War. We co- 
operated, and our co-operation resulted in a 
treaty of friendship and alliance between 
China and the Soviet Union, signed in August 
1945. 


I have presented the text of that treaty 
to the United Nations at the fourth, fifth 
and sixth sessions of the General Assembly. 
I produced much documentation with regard 
to that episode of co-operation between my 
country and the Soviet Union. I will not go 
into details, but when that treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance was being negotiated, signed 
and ratified,-and during the month im- 
mediately after ratification, the Soviet army 
in Manchuria, a province of my country, 
transferred enormous quantities of munitions 
to the Chinese Communists, Compared with 
what we have heard about sales of firearms 
in recent years in the Middle East, that 
transfer would be considered gigantic. 


Well, that is an example of Soviet practice 
of peace and peaceful co-existence. Some 
members of this Committee might consider 
me prejudiced or biased on the subject. 
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Therefore, let me turn to other fields. Has 
the Soviet practice of co-existence with the 
Baltic States—Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
—furnished us any confidence or inspiration 
for the peace of the world? 


Certainly, if the Soviet Union is entitled 
to champion the idea of peaceful co-existence, 
the Soviet Union should at least begin by 
granting peaceful co-existence to these small 
States which are right next to the Soviet 
Union. 


Now let me turn to another field. The 
representative of the Soviet Union had much 
to say last night about the nature of the 
socialist regime. Socialist States, as he calls 
them, practise friendship and co-operation 
among themselves. He says: 


“The new Socialist system has given birth 
to a new peaceful foreign policy. The 
Socialist countries base their foreign re- 
lations on the principles of recognition 
of and respect for the sovereignty of other 
States, equality, mutual benefit and peace- 
ful co-operation. The striving for peace, 
progress and friendship among nations 
is inherent in the very social nature of 
the Socialist countries where there are 
no classes and groups interested in seizing , 
foreign territories, sources of raw mate- 
rials and markets.” (A/C.1/PV.935, p.6) 


That is the tale that we were told last 
night. Now let me test it, not in regard to 
the relations between the Soviet Union and 
my country or the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States, but let 
us test that story by the relations between 
the Soviet Union and other so-called Socialist 
States of Eastern Europe, 


Some members of this Committee may 
recall the great debate that took place during 
the sixth session of the General Assembly, 
when the delegation of Yugoslavia lodged a 
complaint of hostile activities by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Romania and Albania as well 
as the Governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland against Yugoslavia. I myself consider 


Yugoslavia to be a genuine Socialist State, 


and I take it for granted that the rep 
resentative of Yugoslavia, speaking on this 
subject, should know a great deal about 
the real nature of Soviet relations with its 


fellow Socialist States of Eastern Europe. On- 


that occasion, the representative of Yugo- 
slavia called attention to certain important 
facts. He realized that the relations of his 
country with the Soviets suffered a great 
break with the publication of the resolution 
of the Cominform of 28 June 1948 and he 
was honest enough to tell us that it could 
not be expected that those relations before 
that date would be the same as they were 


after it. He made allowances for the worsen- — 


ing of relations after the publication of that 
resolution. : 


He therefore called the attention of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee to the relations 
as they existed before that resolution was 
adopted by the Cominform, and this is what 
he had to say. He said that the Soviet Union 
had been exercising pressure on Yugoslavia 
and continued, and I am quoting from the 
official record of the meeting, which was held 
on 26 November 1951, that Soviet pressure 


“had made itself felt from the very 
beginning of Yugoslavia’s existence as 
an independent State, more especially in 
the form of the political and economic 
measures which the USSR Government 
had tried to impose on. Yugoslavia, like 
those it had imposed on other countries 
in Eastern Europe. Those measures were 
aimed at ensuring the complete subjuga- 
tion of Yugoslavia. It was with that 
end in view, for example, that trade 
agreements had been worked out re- 
quiring Yugoslavia to export to the USSR 
certain essential industrial commodities, 
particularly ores and metals, and shutting 
off Yugoslavia from Western European 
markets. The same trend had occurred 
in regard to marine insurance, the film 
industry, and the technical assistance 
granted by the USSR, the real object of 
which had been to create a huge network 
of espionage in Yugoslavia. Joint Soviet- 
Yugoslav aviation and river transport 
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companies had been set up, and, while 
most of the expenses had been borne by 
Yugoslavia, their management, control 
and administration had been in the hands 
of Soviet citizens. The same applied to 
the working of mines and oilfields, in 
which the USSR had drained the natural 
wealth of Yugoslavia and the foreign 
exchange accruing therefrom, and had 
usurped control of the country’s economic 
life.” (Official Records of the General As- 
sembly, sixth session, Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee, eighth meeting, para. 3) 


That was the state of affairs between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia ever since Yugo- 
slavia became independent and before the 
break in 1948. The Yugoslav representative 
on that occasion also informed the Committee 
about the general type of relationship existing 
between the Soviet Union and Eastern Euro- 
pean States other than Yugoslavia. Here I 
quote again: 


“The USSR’s interference in the affairs 
of other Eastern European countries was 
not limited to their economic life; it 
extended to the military field. Soviet 
instructors, who were better paid than 
local officers’and received bigger rations, 
exercised the functions of command and 
control in all combat units; organization 
and training were on the Soviet Union 
pattern. The policy of economic exploi- 
tation and enslavement was supplemented 
by measures of acultural nature.” (Jbid, 
para, 5) 

I am glad to find this discussion of 
culture, because last night the representative 
of the Soviet Union emphasized the necessity 
for cultural exchanges. 1 resume my quota- 
tion: 


“Russian was imposed as a language on 
the countries of Eastern Europe, and 
societies for friendship with the USSR 
played an important role in their russifica- 
tion. The dramatic repertoire was. made 
up mainly of Soviet plays; Soviet films 


were importegpin lavge quantities and 
national film production was stifled; it 
was the same story in the field of pub- 
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lication and literature. The cultural 
policy of the USSR Government in the 
dependent countries was entirely chauvi- 
nistic and imperialist.” (Ibid, para. 5) 


Summarizing this part of his speech the 
representative of Yugoslavia said: 


“A review of the relations existing be- 
tween the USSR Government and certain 
countries of eastern Europe showed that 
those countries were in a state of utter 
subjection to the USSR and that it was 
therefore the USSR Government which 
was responsible for the hostility they 
displayed towards Yugoslavia.” (Jbid, para. 
7) 


If the Soviet Union practised that type 
of “peaceful co-existence” with a fellow 
Socialist State which had already accepted 
the Soviet type of socialism, could we expect 
anything better in Soviet relations with non- 
Socialist States? 


These quotations I have read are taken 
from the main statement of the Yugoslav 
representative in the winter of 1951. It may 
be that the nature of the Soviets has changed 
since that time—although the Soviets rep- 
resentative told us last night that the nature 
of the Soviet system has always been that, 
since the revolution of 1917. I hope it has 
changed... Indeed, the type of relationship 
described by the Yugoslav representative in 
1951 would make prospects for peace non- 
existent. 


But has the nature of the Soviet State 
changed? If the Hungarian uprising teaches 
us anything, it teaches that the nature of 
the Soviet system and of Soviet foreign policy 
has not changed since Yugoslavia lodged its 
complaint in the United Nations in 1951. 


It may seem that I am a pessimist on this 
subject of peaceful co-existence. I am not. I 
think there are many bright spots in the 
world, pointing the way toward peaceful co- 
existence. In Western Europe, we find an 
area where peaceful co-existence has been 
practised and is being practised. Herein the 
United Nations—and I have been here now 
for ten years—I-have not heard the represent- 





ative of Luxembourg, say, complaining of 
threats or pressure or injustice on the part of 
its bigger neighbours. In my association 
with the representatives from Western Euro- 
pean countries, I have found that they have 
pretty strong confidence in each other’s 
Governments, that they co-exist not only 
peacefully but warmheartedly and to the ben- 
efit of all, and that they look forward to 
such continued co-existence. There,in West- 
ern Europe, we have an example of what 
peaceful co-existence really means. There is 
something that we can see. 


I do not wish to speak about Asia— 
whether we practise peaceful co-existence 
or not—because, after all, due to the tragic 
circumstances of history, Asia has only in 
the postwar period managed to éstablish a 
community of independent States. Rela- 
tionship between independent States in Asia 
is very recent. The brief period of such 
relationships is not enough for me to praise 
it or to dispraise it. 


At any. rate, we have the example of 
peaceful co-existence in Western Europe, and 
we have another example right here in the 
Western hemisphere. Here, among the Amer- 
ican States, big and small, we do not find 


the fear of aggression, the sense of injustice, _ 


the desire to break up the relationship. On 
the contrary, from what we all haye heard, 
formally and informally, in the committee 
rooms and corridors of the United Nations 
as well as outside this building, the feeling 
and the atmosphere among the American 
States is one of friendship and peaceful 
co-operation. 


The existence of these areas where peace- 
ful co-existence has been practised demons- 
trates that in that respect the Charter is not 
a totally Utopian piece of paper. It points 
out to us an idea which has been partially 
realized and which therefore could be realized 
all over the world. 


If we look at the world as a whole and 
study the postwar developments, we find two 
lines of development. On the one hand, we 
find Great Britain conceding independent 
sovereciznty to a large number of its former 
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colonies. Many of the independent nations of — 
Asia today were colonies of the British Em- 
pire yesterday. France has also done a great — 
deal in that line, and so has the Netherlands, — 
The imperialism and colonialism of Western — 
European States is on the way out, has gone — 
far toward liquidating itself. That type of 
relationship of superior and inferior, of 
domination and subjection, so far as the 
relations of the Western European States 
with Asia and Africa are concerned, is al- 
most obliterated. That is the line of de- 
velopment so far as Western European States 
are concerned. That line of development 
is in harmony with our Charter principle 
of peaceful co-existence. 


Unfortunately, in the postwar period, we 
have another line of development going in 
exactly the opposite direction. Whereas the 
former empires of Western Europe have been 
liberating their colonies, the Soviet Union 
has acquired an empire in the postwar period 
larger than that which Ivan the Terrible or 
Peter the Great or Catherine the Great ever 
dreamed of—and not only a larger empire, 
but a harsher empire. 


There is only one big obstacle to the re- 
alization of our Charter ideal of peaceful co- 
existence in the world today, and that is the 
Soviet Union. 


We are considering resolutions here. The 
resolutions are couched in unexceptionable 
language. I say to myself: These resolutions, 
so far as the Western Powers are concerned, 
are almost unnecessary. But, in relation to 
the Soviet Union, would such resolutions 
have any effect? We know that our resolu- 
tions on Hungary have not had any effect. 
Would the passage of this resolution intro- 
duced by Sweden, India and Yugoslavia have 
some effect? I think not. I doubt that it is 
useful to go through such an exercise. 


People say that, in any event, the passage 
of such a resolution, whether effective or not, 
would not do any harm. One cannot oppose 
any paragraph or any phrase in this draft 
resolution; it is all good; it is all in good 
Charter tradition. Who does not love peace? 
Who does not want peaceful co-existence? So 
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we rouse hopes and, in some measure, enthu- 
siasm, with such a document as this. 


May I remind this Committee that, in the 
period between the two world wars, there was 
amoment when statesmen of the world turned 
their attention from the practical prob- 
lems that demanded solution to idealistic 
dreams, to phrase-making. I refer to the epi- 
sode that resulted in the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
Twelve years after the pact was concluded, 
the war came, and when the war came, no- 
body even thought of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, not to speak of applying that pact to 
prevent the war. 


A student of such subjects recently wrote 
something which I should like to quote: 


“The evil of these utopian enthusiasms 
was not only or even primarily, the wast- 
ed time, the misplaced emphasis, the en- 


couragement of false hopes. The evil lay 
primarily in the fact that these enthusi- 
asms distracted our gaze from the real 
things that were happening.” 


I do not wish to be a party to such un- 
founded enthusiasms. The Charter principles 
are good. Theyare there. If they are not ef- 
fective, mere repetition would not make them 
more effective. If we thought repetition would 
do it, I would join all Members of the Unit- 
ed Nations in having an annual ceremony of 
repledging our faith in and our support of 
the Charter. But I think that the present 
procedure simply allows the language of the 
Charter to be used in vain. I am even afraid 
that these good phrases, through this process, 
will be added to the tales which the Soviet 
representatives are spreading all over the 
world. 


Learning is like rowing a boat against the current; unless one 
goes forward, he will go backward.—Chinese Proverb 
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Jan 16 Premier O. K. Yui sent a 10,000-word 
statement to the Committee on the Discipline 
of Public Functionaries to defend himself 
against a six-point impeachment brought 
against him by the Control Yuan in Novem- 
ber 1957. 

Professor Chen-ning Yang, Chinese physi- 
cist in the United States who won the 1957 
Nobel Prize in physics together with Profes- 
sor Tsung-dao Lee, was selected as one of 
the ten “outstanding young men of 1957” by 
the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


18 Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh was 
presented with the “Order del Merito de 
Duarte. Sanchez, y Mella” by Dominican Am- 
bassador Jose Villanueva on behalf of the 
Dominican government in recognition of his 
outstanding contribution to the promotion 
of Sino-Dominican friendship. 


19 Eligible voters throughout the island 
went to the polls to elect councillors for 
five municipalities and 16 counties. 


20 Vice Admiral Austin K. Doyle stated 
that Matador-guided missiles capable of’ 
carrying atomic warheads had been set up 
on Taiwan and were ready for action. 


21 Wu Tsan-fei, formerly a member of the 
“China Farmers and Workers’ Democratic 
Party” on the mainland, arrived in Taiwan. 
Wu fled to Macao in August 1957 when he 
found that his severe criticism of the Peiping 
regime during the “bloom and contend” 
movement had sown the seed of imminent 
persecution against him by the Communists. 


Conditions in Communist China were 
very hard and people were disappointed with 
the Communist regime, said Hungarian-born 
Professor Jenoe Vas when he arrived in 
London from Communist China. His applica- 
tion for permission to leave was approved 
five years after its submission. Prof. Vas, a 
chemical engineer, went to China 25 years 
ago and lectured at the Catholic University 
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d 
in Peiping. He said he had not been teach. | 
ing for the last ten years and that all hig | 
colleagues at the university had been arrested | 
and sent away to do road-building work by 
the Communists. He escaped arrest because | 
he had retired just before the Communists” 
came. 

The Legislative Yuan approved the Sino 
Jordanian Amity Treaty. 


22 Dr. Lewis Katona, a 70-year-old Hungaria : 
freedom fighter and a Sinologue, arrived in ~ 


Taiwan from Europe by way of Hongkong. © 


The aged freedom fighter fled to Yugoslavia — 


after the Hungarian revolution of October — 
1956. Through Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Dr. Katona — 
asked for and obtained the Chinese Govern- © 
ment’s permission to come to Taiwan for © 


permanent residence. 


25 The Catholic missionary news agency ; 
Fides announted that the Chinese Commu- — 


nists have issued new UWirectives to their 


supporters outside mainland China to in- 


filtrate Catholic and Protestant. churches, 
schools and other organizations. 


Commenting on President Chiang’s book — 


“Soviet Russia in China,” George Dallas, 
Chairman of the Friends of Free China As- 
sociation in London, said that “every states- 
man, and indeed every person in authority 
in every free democratic country. everywhere, 
should read this book and learn, before it is 
too late, its lessons. The book gives warning 
to the terrible consequences which will result 
from trusting to the Communist propaganda 


about peaceful co-existence --- Years ago, © 


Zinoviev said, “There is no doubt that the 


road to world revolution lies through the © 
East rather than through the West. Again — 


Lenin said, ‘The road to Paris is via Peking.’ 


It is this dreadful foreboding which is a les- — 
Chiang © 
presses home in his book. If those in au- © 
thority fail to heed his warning they will do ~ 


son and warning that President 


so at the peril of their whole peoples.” 
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27 The New York Herald Tribune published 


several anonymous letters written by a Chi- ~ 


nese teacher on the mainland on students’ 


dissatisfaction with Peiping’s educational | 


program. Headlined “Red China Education 
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Expands in Confusion,” the letters said in 
part that college graduates were not assigned 
jobs in the line of their studies but were 
supposed to be grateful for whatever jobs 
are assigned to them and that one reason 
for last summer’s student uprisings was that 
they were given too rosy a picture of educa- 
tional facilities. 


29 The Chinese Government extended formal 
recognition to the newly established Vene- 
zuclan government. 


S. M. Chan, member of the Pakistani 
Upper House and a member of the Pakistani 
delegation to the United Nations General 
Assembly, arrived in Taiwan to observe Free 
China’s rural and economic reconstruction 
projects. 


Feb 1 The New York Times praising the rice 
cultivation program in Taiwan said: “Last 
year. there was enough rice for the whole 
population and a substancial volume for ex- 
port. The total output reached almost two 
million metric tons. It was 30 per cent above 
the best level ever reached under Japanese 
control. This year’s crop is expected to be 
even larger---It is obvious that Taiwan has 
met its- biggest challenge—feeding the people 
and obtaining something for export—with 
resounding success. It is an example from 
which others may profit---” 


2 A |4-member Japanese press delegation 
headed by Minoru Yokota, secretary-general 
of the Japanese Press Association, and re- 
presenting 11 major Japanese papers and two 
news agencies arrived in Taiwan for a 12- 
day visit. Yokota said upon his arrival that 
Free China held the key to all Asian prob- 
lems. 

Lord Michael Lindsay of England said. 
prior to his departure for Hongkong after a 
5-week visit in Taiwan with his Chinese wife 
and three children, that the economic prog- 
ress in Taiwan ,was the best evidence to 
dispel the illusion of those who advocate 
Communism as the answer for underdevelope- 
areas. The democratic system in Free China 
he said, was chiefly responsible for her 
achievements in land reform, maintenance 
of good living standards, and in other fields 
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of economy. 


The Taiwan Postal Administration an- 
nounced the resumption of remittances be- 
tween Free China and the United Kingdom. 
A single remittance from Taiwan to England ' 
is limited to 35 pound sterling, and that 
from England to Taiwan to 10 pounds with 
the official rate of NT$69.38 per pound ap- 
plying to the former and of NT$95.29 per 
pound to the latter. 


4 French Socialist writer Madame Suzanne 
Labin, who had visited Taiwan in August 
1957. predicted in a lecture that the Chinese 
people on the mainland would rise up in 
revolt againt Peiping and the forces under 
President Chiang on Taiwan would join them 
in liberating the mainland. Madame Labin 
based her prediction on observations during 
her visit to the Far East where she inter- 
viewed government leaders, ordinary people 
and refugees. She said that all information 
from mainland China tended to prove that 
there is widespread discontent and hatred 
for Peiping which, though temporarily muf- — 
fled, would one day explode in Mao Tse- 
tung’s face. Nothing could then prevent the 
Free Chinese government from responding 
to the people’s appeal for help. For this 
reason, Labin said, Taiwan constitutes a 
constant cause of fear for the Chinese Com- 
munists. She told her audience about the 
leaflet raids by the Chinese Air Force planes 
dropping books, pamphlets, safe conducts, 
and food parcels over the mainland. A copy 
of President Chiang’s book tied to a small 
parachute which Madame Labin showed her 
audience attracted much interest and pro- 
duced a good impression. 


5 Receiving the Japanese press delegation, 
Presidential Secretary Chang Chun said Pre- 
sident Chiang was willing to use his good 
offices to bring about better relations between 


Japan and Korea. Restoration of normal 
relations between the two countries, he said, 
would strengthen the cooperation among the 
Northeast Asian countries in the face of 
Communist aggression. 


6 The American Cancer Society’ and the 
National Institute of Health announced that 





Dr. Shihman Chang, 36, assistant professor 
of microbiology at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, has succeeded in his experi- 
ments of bringing about fundamental changes 
in human cells. 

7 William Teeling, Conservative member of 
the British Parliament who paid his second 
visit to Taiwan in January and returned to 
England via Hongkong. said in a BBC broad- 
cast that the majority of the Chinese popu- 
lace in Hongkong were anti-Communist. He 
warned, however, that Communist agents 
were filtering into Hongkong with the flow 
of refugees from the mainland. 

8 The Operatic Group of the Republic of 
China returned to Taiwan from an 8,000-mile 
European tour. In five months, an estimated 
theater audience of 250,000 and_ 1,000,000 TV 
viewers saw the performances of the Group 
in 124 theater appearances and three televi- 
sion appearances. 

10 Dr. Richard Jaeger, Vice President of 
West Germany’s Bundestag, and his deputy, 
Ernst Majonica, told the press after return- 
ing to Bonn. from their three-week visit in 
Taiwan that they were filled with admira- 
tion for the efficient and just administration 
of the Chinese government which, they said, 
has brought unparalleled prosperity to the 
island and its people. 
the free world’s strongest bastion against 
Communism in the Far East and the island’s 
great prosperity compares favorably with the 
other Far Eastern spots they visited. Dr. 
Jaeger _was- especially impressed, he _ said, 
with the openness and frankness with which 
all members of the Chinese government from 
the President down treated the delegation’s 
questions. Nothing was hidden from the del- 
egates, he said, and no attempt was made 
to give them anything but objective infor- 
mation. 

13 At a crowded press conference in Bonn, 
Ernst Majonica said that he and his col- 
leagues would urge their government to 
establish close cultural. economic and politi- 
cal relations with President Chiang’s adminis- 
tration on Taiwan which, he declared. had 
as much to offer to the free world as any 
other major power, and in the case of mili- 
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Taiwan, they said, is 


tary strength more than most. Admiral Hy 
Heye of the Bundestag’s Military _Affaj 
Committee said Taiwan’s military might 
one of the greatest deterrents to the thre 
of Communist aggression existing in 
world today. The 600,00) men of Free Ching 
armed forces were strong and well traim¢ 
and as useful for the free world’s defense’ 
an equal number of American soldiers. 
powerful military strength plus the Americ: 
Seventh Fleet are the free world’s sure 
guarantee that the Communists will eithe 
keep peace in the Far East or be badly beate 
if they should start a war. Under no circut 
stances can the Chinese Communists succes} 
fully invade Taiwan, he cmphasized.* Vi¢ 
President Jaeger gave a lengthy report @ 
the trip, which he said had opened the dé 
egation’s eyes to Taiwan’s military, politic 
and economic strength. 4 


14 The 14-member Japanese press dclegatig 
left for Tokyo after a 12-day visit. Take 
Coyama, chief editorial writer of the Cha 
Nihon Shimbun who visited Taiwan dunia 
the Japanese rule, admitted that the stan 
ard of living in Taiwan is much highe 
than it was under Japanese occupation, du 
to the continuously increasing production 6 
rice, sugar and other agricultural and if 
dustrial products. 


15 Premier O. K. Yui tendered his resigna 
tion to President Chiang after being repré 
manded by the Committee on the Discipling 
of Public Functionaries on one of the sig 
charges brought against him by the Control 
Yuan. 7 


16 President Chiang requested Premier Yui 
to withdraw his resignation. 


Lord Michael Lindsay and his family a 


turned to Taiwan following the cancellation 
of their visas for Red China by the Chin 


Communists. They were barred from en 
ing the mainland at the Hongkong-Shumchun 
border. This surprise move, Lord Lindsay 
said, was probably due to the fact that thé 
Chinese Communists did not want the outsidé 
world to know what was actually going om 
inside Red China in its current anti-rightist 
campaign. 
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